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Ww Important Books from Thomas Seltzer’s Spring List 


THE NOVEL of the NEW WOMAN 


WOMAN 


By MAGDELEINE MARX 


The record that this novel has made for itself in a few weeks 
is unique in the history of French literature. The author has 
received letters full of enthusiasm from the greatest writers 
everywhere—Anatole France, Georg Brandes, Israel Zangwill, 
Romain Rolland, Bertrand Russell, and others. Lectures are 
being delivered on the work. It is having a phenomenal sale, 
equalled only by “Marie Claire” and Barbusse’s “Under Fire.” 
In a day, the author has become a world celebrity. Her work 
is being published simultaneously in almost every country of 
the globe. 


Cloth, $1.90. (Ready 


Henri Barbusse, in a letter to Thomas Seltzer, wrote : 


“This book has created a sensation here. I have no hesitancy in apply 
ing to it the words ‘genius’ and ‘masterpiece.’ The mere reading of it 
will give you an idea of its importance. Everything that I hear about 
our firm leads me to advise Madame Marx to let you have the rights of 
er book in English.” 


From Barbusse’s Introduction to WOMAN : 


“A splendid book in which one sees a soul so profoundly human and se 
purely feminine that everything one can say about it falls as with a heavy 
weight upon it. . A novel of brilliant originality and unusual 
importance. It expresses—and this is a fact of considerable literary and 
moral import—that which has never been expressed exactly so far. It 
expresses WOMAN.” 


early in May.) 








Fiction 
Sarah and Her Daughter 


By BERTHA PEARL 


THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL OF THE IMMIGRANT. A tale 
of New York’s Ghetto. The first sustained work of fiction about Ghetto 
life and the generation that has emerged out of the Ghetto. Cloth, $2.00 


The Thunderbolt 
By G. COLMORE 


The London Nation says: “THE THUNDERBOLT is certainly the most 
remarkable modern essay in imaginative fiction the present writer has 
read during the last five years.” Cloth, $1.90 


Margot’s Progress 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


The career of a modern “Becky Sharp,” with love interest and adven- 
ture, done in the best style of the author of “The Fortune.” Cloth, $1.90 


Lancelot: A Poem 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


One of the best poems of Robinson, who is conceded to be America’s 
greatest poet. Cloth, $1.75 


THOMAS SELTZER 


formerly Scott & Seltzer 








Books of Timely Interest 


Parliament and Revolution 
By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


First volume in The New Library of Social Science, edited by 1. Rameay 
Macdonald. The only scientific and entirely unbiased argument against 
Bolshevism in favor of democratic government As important for our 
day as the essay on “Liberty” by John Stuart Mill was for his tine 
Cloth, $1.50 


“Barbarous Soviet Russia” 
By ISAAC McBRIDE 


The latest account of Soviet Russia, giving full information concerning 
the accomplishments of the Lenin government. The appendix contains 
the latest important official documents of Soviet Russia, never published 
before, including a report on the country’s financial situation : 
Cloth, illustrated, $2.54 


The Passing of the Old Order 


in Europe By GREGORY ZILBOORG 


The first attempt at a general survey of the forces which have brought 
about the downfall of the old order in Europe. <A masterly analysis of 
the factors which have contributed to the decay of European institutions, 
and a comprehensive presentation of the new order that is in process of 
formation. The author was Secretary to the Ministry of Leber under 


Cloth, $2.50 


Our Great War and the Great War 


of the Ancient Greeks 
By GILBERT MURRAY 


A brilliant parallel between our Great War and the Peloponnesian War 
which destroyed the civilization of ancient Greece. 


“Gilbert Murray has the creative touch which makes history live.”—Low 
don Daily Mail, 


“Almost uncanny in its felicity.".—London Saturday Revieu 


Cloth, $1 25 


5 West 50th Street, 
New York City 


the Kerensky Government in Russia 
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A Questionaire for Readers of The Nation 


ardous of all businesses. An expert public accountant 

who has audited the books of a number of book pub- 
lishers maintains that 88% of all books published fail to 
make any profits that contribute to the publishers’ “over- 
head.” This means that twelve out of every hundred books 
printed must absorb the losses of the other eighty-eight. 
The head of one of our largest printing and binding con- 
cerns estimates that the average sale of 6,000-odd books 
published in 1918 was 2,200 copies. This included the few 
books that reached the 25,000 to 300,000 mark. Assuming 
that these statements are correct, see what a difficult adver- 
tising problem confronts the publisher. Consider these 
figures: Composition and plates; paper; printing; dies; 
binding; jackets; royalties; and an advertising allowance 
of 15¢ per copy makes the average 356 page book, based on 
a first edition of 2,200 copies, cost 95c per copy. The re- 
turn to the publisher (deducting 200 copies for review and 
other sales purposes) on a book which retails for $1.75 is 
almost exactly this 95c per copy, after various discounts 
are deducted. 

It is, therefore, vitally important that a book publishers’ 
advertising grows to mean something to intelligent readers. 
It is ridiculous that a good book should sell only 2,200 
copies. Our own experience has been much more fortunate, 
but there is still room for a far wider appreciation of the 
efforts of good publishers to give you good books. A promi- 
nent American business man says that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to advertise in a way that tells the truth about mer- 
chandise and that does not offend the intelligence of the 
prospective buyer or rub him the wrong way. He says that 
people don’t object to being told “Uneeda Biscuit” but 
resent being told that it is the only good cracker on the 
market. We do not claim that Boni & Liveright books are 
the only good ones, but we do urge you to buy all of the 
eighty-odd titles in the Modern Library and all of our mis- 
cellaneous publications, because we think they are among 
the best of their kind. A large manufacturer urges you to 
buy his pianos, not because the firm says they are the finest 
made, but because people who know something about music, 
such as Ornstein, Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff, etc., endorse 
them. One of the most successful advertisers in the world, 
—a corporation that sells a greatly diversified number of 
things—maintains that its name on any article is a guar- 
antee of the highest possible value. But this slogan was 
not adopted until people were pretty well satisfied that so 
many others believed it to be an honest one that they were 
safe in accepting it at its full value. 

Now we are going to imitate the piano manufacturer and 
tell you what other people have been saying about our im- 
portant publications which, we feel sure, 75% of Nation 
readers have not yet purchased. They are books which 
“experts” think should be on the shelves of all intelligent 
readers, and in imitating the piano manufacturer we also 
will be building a sufficiently good case for ourselves to 
justify us in adopting the quality slogan. The evidence in 
the case should convince you that the Boni & Liveright im- 
print is worth looking for. If we convince you and other 
intelligent readers of this, our advertising problem will be 
solved. 

Looking over our catalog we select for your consideration 
the following books of fiction: 

“The Story of a Lover” (1), (Anonymous), $1.50. Some 
of the leading American reviewers and such writers as 


Bieve publishing is one of the most difficult and haz- 


Henri Barbusse, Eden Phillpotts, etc., consider this one of 
the “finest and most truthful contributions to the literature 
of love that has been published in recent years.” Heywood 
Broun says that Mary Austin’s “Outland” (2), $1.75, is 
“the best romantic novel I have read in a long time.” 
Theodore Dreiser's “Twelve Men” (8), $2.00, was con- 
sidered by Heywood Broun “by far the most readable and 
interesting book of all the late Spring output and an ex- 
ceptionally fine piece of work as well.” “Iron City” (4), 
by M. H. Hedges, $1.75, was called by Randolph Bourne 
the “finest first novel I have ever read and one of the few 
great American novels.” Mr. Bourne’s estimate was en- 
dorsed by almost the entire press of the country. The New 
Republic’s book review said of Jens Peter Jacobsen’s 
“Marie Grubbe” (5), $1.50, “I know few novels of any 
civilization, Danish or otherwise, which select so perfectly 
the episodes that confirm an epoch. The epoch was fascinat- 
ing, but better than the epoch was ‘Marie Grubbe.’” Wm. 
Lyon Phelps, writing in the New York Times of “Travel- 
ling Companions” (6), a collection of seven heretofore un- 
published short stories by Henry James, $1.75, said: “I 
counsel all who love books to buy this before the edition is 
exhausted.” In “Men in War” (7), by Andreas Latzko 
(now in the Modern Library), we published a book which 
was universally acclaimed as one of the outstanding 
masterpieces of the last ten years. “The Judgment of 
Peace” (8), $1.75, a novel by the same author which we 
have just published is, according to the Baltimore Sun, “If 
not greater than his ‘Men in War,’ equally as fine.” Upton 
Sinclair's “Jimmie Higgins” (9), $1.50, was not uni- 
versally praised. It was a bitter attack on America’s ad- 
venture in Russia, but even the critics who attacked its 
politics called it a profound sociological study and a vivid 
dramatic picture which surpassed the author’s “The 
Jungle.” As a novel of the King Solomon’s Mines type 
Clifford Smyth’s “The Gilded Man” (10), according to 
Gertrude Atherton, was “the most breathless yarn I ever 
read,” and the Bellman: “an excellent novel.” In Adriana 
Spadoni’s “The Swing of the Pendulum” (11), $1.90, 
which we have just published, we have been fortunate 
enough to introduce a new American author. According 
to George Douglas of the San Francisco Bulletin, “‘amaz- 
ing genius is not too strong a word to apply to this re- 
markable romance.” Many critics use the word “genius” 
in speaking of this book. In republishing Claude Tiller’s 
“My Uncle Benjamin” (12), $1.75, with 80 full page illus- 
trations by Emil Preetorius, we were hailed as conferring 
a boon to readers. Henry B. Sell in the Chicago Daily 
News said: “It is a book that belongs to the ten foremost 
volumes of the world’s humor.” Mary Heaton Vorse’s 
“The Prestons” (18), $1.75, was, without an exception 
that we know of, called one of the best books of its kind 
ever published in America. The Review of Reviews says: 
“It is the best and most entertaining story of an American 
family of modern American fiction.” Eduardo Zamacois’ 
“Their Son and The Necklace” (14), introduces to the 
American reader a new and good Spanish author. The 
New York Times says: “We predict for Sefior Zamacois a 
high appreciation among American readers.” 

So much for fiction. We have published only about 
twenty-five novels, and the fourteen we have mentioned 
give a fair idea of what critics think of them. Most of the 
leading bookstores tell their customers they are safe in buy- 
ing a Boni & Liveright novel. In some instances we know 
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they phone their customers as soon as a Boni & Liveright 
book comes in. 

In the publication of books of general interest we know 
that our percentage of noteworthy books is extremely high. 
Theodore Dreiser’s “Hey, Rub-A-Dub-Dub” (15), a Book 
of the Mystery and Terror and Wonder of Life, $2.00, 
which has just been published, has been called by notable 
critics one of the most noteworthy collections of essays ex- 
pounding a philosophy of life that has been published in 
years. Lionel D. Edie’s symposium called “Current Social 
and Industrial Forces” (16), with an Introduction by Prof. 
James Harvey Robinson, $2.50, is now being used by 
political organizations and business men throughout the 
country, and has already been adopted as a text book by 
two colleges. Benjamin De Casseres says of “The Book of 
the Damned” (17), by Charles Fort, $1.90, recently pub- 
lished by us: “Who is Fort? He is a great satirist, a 

_thinker, an epigrammatist, and possesses an imagination of 
the first order. He has written the greatest satire on 
science and human intelligence since Flaubert’s ‘Bouvard et 
Pecuchet.”” “Our America” (18), by Waldo Frank, $2.00, 
was called by the Chicago Tribune, “The most important 
critical book of the year,” by the Boston Herald “‘a bril- 
liant, remarkable book.” The New Republic said that 
“British Labor and the War” (19), by Paul U. Kellogg 
and Arthur Gleason, $2.50, “forms the best discussion of 
the subject—without this volume no American student of 
English conditions can pretend to be acquainted with the 
facts”; Archibald Henderson’s “Bernard Shaw: His Life 
and Works” (20), $2.50, was called by The Outlook “the 
most satisfactory and comprehensive book about George 
Bernard Shaw.” Lajpat Rai in The New Republic said of 
H. M. Hyndman’s “The Awakening of Asia” (21), $2.00, 
“Mr. Hyndman’s study is the most powerful exposure of 
the pretensions of the white man in Asia. It is marked by 
that fairness of spirit and virility of pen which made Mr. 
Hyndman one of the molding influences of present day 
British public life.” James MacKaye’s “Americanized So- 
cialism” (22), $1.25, is rated by such judges as The Sur- 
vey “as a sort of hand-book no intelligent man should fail 
to read.” John Reed’s “Ten Days That Shook The World” 
(24), $2.00, is, according to The New Republic, “unsur- 
passed for the period it covers, and likely to remain so for 
some time. A book that cannot be ignored by friends or 
enemies of the present government of Russia.” Harold F. 
Stearns’ “Liberalism in America” (25), $1.75, is a most 
provocative work, which, for some reason or other, liberal 
papers like The Nation and The New Republic do not like, 
but which is most highly praised by such papers as the 
Chicago Evening Post, Reedy’s Mirror, and others. 

With the exception of books published in Series, this is 
a fairly complete list of our so-called “general” publica- 
tions. This list alone may account for two of the best 
known librarians in this country and several of the most 
distinguished English authors who were recently visitors 
here, saying that we are the most progressive and interest- 
ing publishers in the country. 


In this connection, of 30 books listed by Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien of the Boston Transcript as the 
best books published in 1919, Twenty Per Cent 
were Boni & Liveright Publications. This is the 
highest percentage of any publisher, and we are 
one of the smaller publishers. 

We have published, outside of some of our Series, few 
books that could be classed as belles lettres. We think 
that it is rather significant that in Drama, the only books 
we have published are “The Moon of the Caribbees” (26), 


“Beyond the Horizon” (27) and “Chris” (28), by Eugene 
O'Neill, who is called by practically every competent 
dramatic critic, America’s most important playwright, 
$1.50 each; Algernon Tassin’s four act play, “The Craft 
of the Tortoise” (29), $1.50, which has been compared 
by the leading reviewers to Shaw at or near his best, 
and about which Ludwig Lewisohn in The Nation said: 
“The Craft of the Tortoise’ is,omitting the works of Shaw, 
the keenest contemporary comedy of its kind in English’ 
and Theodore Dreiser’s “The Hand of the Potter” (80), 
$1.50, about which The Nation said: “In this play there is 
such characterization and such a projection of the inter- 
play of character through dialogue as we shall seek in vain 
in any other American play.” We have published only two 
volumes of original poetry : “The Cobbler in Willow Street” 
(81), by George O'Neil, $1.40, which has won the unani- 
mous praise of the American press, and of which The 
New Republic said: “A book of melody and joyous emotion. 
It has fresh-eyed vision and glad-heartedness”; and 
Samuel Roth’s strong volume, “Europe: A Book for 
America” (32), $1.25, about which Clement Wood says: 
“Another singer has risen in Israel-in-America, with a song 
which is worthy of ringing over all the world.” 


These books are represeritative of the list that bears our 


imprint. We also publish books by such well known au- 
thors as Henri Barbusse, Ambrose Bierce, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Caradoc Evans, Richard Le Gallienne, Perey Mac- 
Kaye, George Moore, Christopher Morley, Ezra Pound, 
Edgar Saltus, Frank Wedekind. 

The Modern Library (ask for Catalog) now includes 
eighty-odd titles and is too well known to need comment. 
It has been called by such distinguished men as John Gals- 
worthy and Gilbert Cannan the most inspiring thing in 
America. 

This advertisement has taken up so much space that it 
is not possible for us to describe our forthcoming Spring 
books. The authors of some of these books are Gilbert Can- 
nan, Dr. Robert H. Lowie, Dr. Sigmund Freud, Norman 
Hapgood, Romain Rolland, Mary Heaton Vorse, Doris 
Stevens, and Anthologies, edited by William Dean Howells, 
Prof. Albert Bushness Hart, etc. 

We are appending to this advertisement a coupon. We 
want to determine accurately whether Nation readers be- 
lieve we have made a strong case for the Boni & Liveright 
imprint. On the basis of an allowance of 15¢ per copy for 
advertising expenditure (although this is not exactly fair 
because many of these books are in their second to twelfth 
editions and in advertising direct to the public a larger ap-~ 
propriation should be allowed), it would be necessary to 
sell about 1,750 copies of our books in order to defray the 
cost of this advertisement. It hardly seems possible that 
the 50,000 subscribers to The Nation can fail to buy five 
times this number of books. In our next advertisement our 
Spring publications will be fully described, and we intend 
to give you an honest report on the returns from this 
advertisement. 


Boni & Liveright, 109 West 40th Street, New York City 

Please send the following books, listed by number corre 
sponding with numbers in this advertisement. 
find check for........+000005 (all prices postage paid). 


Enclosed 
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Peace Conference. 


The Casual Laborer and 

Other Essays 

By Carleton H. Parker, with an Introduction 
by Cornelia Stratton Parker, author of 
“An American Idyll.” $2.00 

The human heart of labor sympathetically 

revealed. 


Dark water 

By W. E. B. DuBois. 2.00 
Showing the tragedy and the pride of black 
men in a white world. 


Liberty and the News 
By Walter Lippmann. 


A tract for the times. 


Modern American Poetry 
A collection by Louis Untermeyer. 
$1.40 


130 poems from about 70 authors. 


$1.00 


Studies in Contemporary 
Metaphysics 


By R. F. Alfred Hoernleé. $3.00 
Constructive exposition of today’s thought 
about self, soul, reality, mechanism, vtital- 


ism, etc. 


An Introduction to Social Ethics 
By John M. Mecklin. $3.00 
Revelation of the social conscience in a De- 
mocracy. 


Pagan and Christian Creeds 

By Edward Carpenter. $3.00 
A striking interpretation of religion and Fk. 
lore. 


stand. 


Psychical Miscellania 

By J. Arthur Hill. $7.30 
Essays on telepathy, hypnotism, psychical re- 
search, etc. Authentic, sensible, humorous. 








Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 


The Economic Consequences of the Peace 
By John Maynard Keynes, Representative of the British Treasury at the 


$2.50 


The book that is dominating the editorial pages from coast to coast. 


Taxation in the New State 

By J. A. Hobson. $1.75 
A program of tax reform through a truer defi- 
nition of “ability to pay.’ 


Economic Democracy 

By C. H. Douglas, Major, R. A. F. $1.75 
Democracy seen in just distribution of eco- 
nomic power. 


The Nonpartisan League 

By Herbert Gaston. $1.75 
The real story of the League told in simple 
narrative; not propaganda. 


A Guide to Russian Literature 
By Moissaye J. Olgin. $3.50 
Authentic and illuminating account 
of some one hundred great Russians 
from 1825 to 1917. 


The Russian Republic 
By Col. Cecil Malone, M. P. $1.00 


Uncensored account of this newest democracy. 


Fighting Without a War: Inter- 
vention in North Russia 

By Ralph Albertson. $1.50 
An eye-witness’ story of the military fiasco 
among the Bolshevtkt. 


Bolshevism at Work 

By William T. Goode. $1.00 
The first authoritative account of the actual 
working of the Soviet Government. 


Easy Lessons in Einstein 
By Edwin E. Slosson. 


This famous theory explained in terms that even Einstein could under- 


$1.50 


An Outline of Psycho-Analysis 
By Barbara Low. $1.60 
Simple account of the Freudian theory with 
technique of application. 


1 West 47th Street 
NEW YorK 
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Evolution in the Adams Family 


By STUART P. SHERMAN 


ROOKS ADAMS apologizes for the inadequacy of his 
introduction to his brother’s philosophical remains on 
the ground that the publishers hurried him, saying that 
if he did not get the book out within the year it would 
have lost its interest. Of course the readers who take up 
“The Education of Henry Adams” because it is the sensa- 
tion of the hour will soon drop away, perhaps have already 
done so; but interest in the Adamses, so long quiescent, so 
piquantly reawakened at the end of the fourth eminent gen- 
eration, is likely to hold more serious readers for some time 
to come. Henry has thrown out challenges which the indo- 
lent reviewer cannot lightly answer nor easily ignore. What 
shall be done with that profoundly pessimistic theory of the 
“degradation of energy”—a degradation alleged to be dis- 
coverable in the universe, in democracy, and even in that 
incorruptible stronghold of pure virtue, the Adams family? 
Every one who has sat blithely down to read “The Edyta- 
tion,” much more to review it, must have discovered that it 
is only the last or the latest chapter of a “continued story.” 
It is a lure leading into a vast litera edifice, built by suc- 
cessive generations, which one must at least casually explore 
before one can conceive what. Fas the. heritage of Henry 
Adams, or can guess whether the family’s energy suffered 
degradation when it produced him. 

One who wishes.te measure the decline from the source 
must begin with “Phe Works of John Adams” in ten vol- 
umes, edited by his*grandson Charles Francis Adams I, and 
including a diary so fascinating and so important that one 
marvels that American students of letters are not occa- 
sionally sent té&it rather than to Pepys or Evelyn. One 
should follo# this up with the charming letters of John’s 
wife, Abigail, also edited by Charles Francis I in 1841—a 
classic which would be in the American Everyman if our 
publishers fostered American as carefully as they foster 
English traditions. For John Quincy Adams, we have his 
own “Memoirs” in twelve volumes, being portions of that 
famous diary of which he said: “There has perhaps not 
been another individual of the human race whose daily 
existence from early childhood to fourscore years has been 
noted down with his own hand so minutely as mine”; also 
a separate volume called “Life in a New England Town,” 
being his diary while a student in the office of Theophilus 
Parsons at Newburyport. One may perhaps pass Charles 
Francis I with his life by Charles Francis II. Then one 
descends to the fourth generation, and reads the “Autobiog- 
raphy” of Charles Francis II, published in 1916, a notable 
book with interest not at all dependent upon reflected story. 
Of Brooks Adams one must read at least “The Emancipation 
of Massachusetts” and the introduction to “The Degrada- 
tion of Democratic Dogma”; and then one is tantalized on 
into “The Law of Civilization and Decay,” “America’s Eco- 
nomic Supremacy,” and “The Theory of Social Revolu- 





tions.” Finally one approaches Henry’s “Education” not 
quite unprepared and not overlooking the fact that, besides 
biographies of Gallatin and Randolph, he wrote what has 
been called “incomparably the best” history of the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Madison in nine volumes distin- 
guished by lucid impartiality, “Mont Saint Michel and 
Chartres,” an interpretation of the twelfth century as im- 
pressive in height and span as the great cathedral which 
Adams takes as the symbol of his thought. 

Historians, of course, are familiar with all these paths; I 
should like, however, to commend them a little to gentler 
and less learned readers. Taken not as material for his- 
tory but as the story of four generations of great person- 
alities, living always near the centre of American life, the 
Adams annals surpass anything we have produced in fiction. 


“ One may plunge into them as into the Comédie Humaine 


of Balzac or Zola’s Rougon-Macquart series and happily lose 
contact with the world, which, if we may believe Brooks 
Adams, ultimus Romanorum, is going so fatally to the dogs. 
Perhaps an Adams of the present day must come forth from 
the study of his heredity, environment, and education with 
a conviction that he is an automaton, moved forward by the 
convergence of “lines of force,” and that he is a poorer 
automaton than his grandfather. But for my part, I have 
emerged from these narratives much braced by contact with 
the stout, proud, purposeful Adams will, and with an im- 
pression that their latest pessimistic theories are poorly 
supported by their facts. 

The Adams pessimism has a certain tonic quality due to 
its origin in the Adams sense for standards. The three 
Adonises, Charles Francis, Brooks, and Henry, have humil- 
iated themselves all their lives by walking back and forth 
before the portraits of their statesman ancestors and meas- 
uring their altitude against that of the friends of Wash- 
ington. An Adams should always be in the grand style. So 
history presents them to the young imagination: Plutarchan 
heroes, august republicans, ever engaged in some public act 
or gesture such as Benjamin West liked to spread on his 
canvases—drafting the Declaration of Independence, pre- 
senting credentials to George III, signing the Monroe doc- 
trine, fulminating against the annexation of Texas, or pen- 
ning the famous dispatch to Lord Russell: “It would be 
superfluous to point out to your lordship that this is war.” 

For an Adams, who needs a bit of humility, it no doubt 
is wholesome to dwell on the superiority of his forefathers; 
but for the democrat, who needs a bit of encouragement, it 
is equally wholesome to reflect that John Adams represents 
a distinct “variation” of species. The family had been in 
America a hundred years before the grand style began to 
develop. In the words of Charles Francis I, “Three long 
successive generations and more than a century of time 
passed away, during which Gray’s elegy in the country 
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churchyard relates the whole substance of their history.” If 
we can only understand the processes by which John was 
‘transformed from a small farmer’s son to President of the 
United States, the evolution of the rest of the family will 
be as easy to follow as the transmission of wealth. Now, 
John’s emergence is singularly devoid of miraculous aspects, 
and it is therefore of practical interest to the democrat. 

John abandoned the pitchfark and varied his species by 
taking two steps which in those days were calculated to put 
him in the governing class. He went to Harvard—a course 
which may still be imitated, but which in 1755, when the 
total population of the colonies only equalled that of one of 
our great cities, set a man far more distinctly in a class by 
himself than it does today, and marked him for a profes- 
sional career. Second, after an insignificant interval of 
school teaching, he studied law in the office of Rufus Putnam, 
and thus entered a still smaller class, carefully restricted 
by limitation of the number of apprentices that could be 
taken in any office. At the same time he began keeping a 
diary, a habit which it is now the custom to ridicule. 

What strikes one about John’s diary in his years of ado- 
lescence is that he uses it as an instrument for marking his 
intellectual progress and getting himself in hand, neither 
of which is a morbid activity. He notes that he is of an 
amorous temperament and that his thoughts are liable to 
be “called off from law by a girl, a pipe, a poem, a love-letter, 
a Spectator, a play, etc., etc.” But studia in mores abeunt; 
and year after year he is digging away tenaciously and pur- 
posefully at studies which communicate a masculine vigor to 
the mind; and he is reading, with instant application to his 
own future, authors that are still capable of putting a flame 
of ambition in a young man’s vitals. 

The breadth and humanity of an old-fashioned program 
of reading for the bar may be suggested by one of his 
entries at the age of twenty-three: 

Labor to get distinct ideas of law, right, wrong, justice, 
equity; search for them in your own mind, in Roman, Grecian, 
French, English treatises of natural, civil, common, statute law; 
aim at an exact knowledge of the nature, end, and means of 
government; compare the different forms of it with each other, 
and each of them with their effects on public and private happi- 
ness. Study Seneca, Cicero, and all other good moral writers; 
study Montesquieu, Bolingbroke, Vinnuis, &c., and all other good 
civil writers. 

He enjoins it upon himself to observe the arts of popu- 
larity in the tavern, town-meeting, the training field, and the 
meeting-house, though it must be added that none of his 
line mastered these arts. He frequents the courts, converses 
with successful men, records a public-spirited act of Frank- 
lin’s, and surmises after an hour’s talk at Mayor Gardener’s 
that “the design of Christianity was not to make men good 
riddle-solvers or good mystery-mongers but good men, good 
magistrates.” After a bit of dawdling, he tells himself 
that “twenty-five years of the animal life is a great pro- 
portion to be spent to so little purpose.” He vows to read 
twelve hours a day. He cries to himself: “Let love and 
vanity be extinguished, and the great passions of ambition, 
patriotism, break out and burn. Let little objects be neg- 
lected and forgot, and great ones engross, arouse, and exalt 
my soul.” Such temper issued from that diet of lion’s mar- 
row, that energetic digestion of law and classical literature! 

The only miraculous aspect of the variation effected in 
this generation was that such a man as John Adams should 
have found such a wife as Abigail Smith, a woman descended 


from the religious aristocrats of New England, and her 
husband’s equal in heart and mind. Her descendants of 
the present day would say that predetermined lines of force 
—theological and legal—converged here to strengthen the 
social position of John and to insure the production of John 
Quincy; but that is not the way most men think of their 
wooing. Abigail had no formal schooling; yet, as “female” 
education went in those days, it mattered little. She was 
obviously the “product” of that family culture and social 
discipline which, at their best, render formal schooling al- 
most superfluous. She had the gaiety of good breeding, the 
effusion of quick emotions, and that fundamental firmness 
of character which is developed by a consciousness that one 
was born in the right class. From books, from table-talk, 
from the men and women who frequented her home, not 
least from her lover, she had derived the views of the classi- 
cal mid-eighteenth century, with just a premonitory flush 
of romantic enthusiasm; she had become familiar with pub- 
lic affairs; she had acquired the tone and carriage, she had 
breathed in the great spirit, of such a woman as Cato would 
have a Roman wife and mother. 

Emerson cherished the thought of writing an American 
Plutarch. In such a book we should have a picture of Abi- 
gail managing her husband’s estate in Braintree while he is 
at the Congress in Philadelphia—through pestilence, siege, 
battles, and famine-prices not venturing to ask a word of his 
return, lest she perturb a mind occupied with public busi- 
ness. We should have her reply at a later period to one who 
asked whether she would have consented to her husband’s 
going to France, had she known that he was to be absent 
so long: 

I recollected myself a moment, and then spoke the real 

dictates of my heart. “If I had known, sir, that Mr. Adams 
could have effected what he has done, I would not only have 
submitted to the absence I have endured, painful as it has been, 
but I would not have opposed it, even though three years should 
be added to the number (which Heaven avert). I find a pleas- 
ure in being able to sacrifice my selfish passions to the general 
good and in imitating the example which has taught me to 
consider myself and family but as the small dust of the scale 
when compared with the great community.” 
We should see her called from her farm to be the first 
American lady at the English Court. We should remark that 
she finds the best manners in England in the home of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, old friend of her adored Franklin, 
where, by the way, she meets those dangerous English radi- 
cals Priestley and Price. And with the warmth of fond 
native prejudice, we should adore her for writing home: 

Do you know that European birds have not half the melody 
of ours? Nor is their fruit half so sweet, nor their flowers 
half so fragrant, nor their manners half so pure, nor their 
people half so virtuous; but keep this to yourself, or I shall be 
thought more than half deficient in understanding and taste. 

In the jargon of Brooks and Henry, as I have remarked, 
irresistible “lines of force’ converge for the education of 
the second generation. More humanly speaking, the ambi- 
tion of John, the tenderness and pride of Abigail, unite 
above the cradle of John Quincy, and most intelligently con- 
spire to give him what he later was to recognize as “an 
unparalleled education.” “It should be your care and mine,” 
John writes to his wife, “to elevate the minds of our chil- 
dren, and exalt their courage, to accelerate and animate 
their industry and activity.” It is the fashion nowadays 
to assert, against the evidence of history, that great men 
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in their critical hours are unconscious of their greatness; 
but these Adamses assuredly knew what they were about. 
With the fullest recognition that her boy’s father and his 
friends are living classics, she writes: 

Glory, my son, in a country which has given birth to char- 
acters, both in the civil and military departments, which may 
vie with the wisdom and valor of antiquity. As an immediate 
descendant of one of these characters, may you be led to that 
disinterested patriotism and that noble love of country which 
will teach you to despise wealth, pomp, and equipage as mere 
external advantages, which cannot add to the internal excel- 
lence of your mind, or compensate for the want of integrity 
and virtue. 

Of course John Quincy was to use the “external advan- 
tages” which his mother a little hastily urged him to de- 
spise. By working twelve hours a day at the law, John 
Adams had raised the family from the ground up to a point 
at which he could give to the educational processes of his 
son a tremendous expansion and acceleration. At an age 
when John had been helping his father on the farm, from 
eleven to fourteen, John Quincy, son of the peace commis- 
sioner, was studying in Paris or Leyden, or travelling in 
Russia as private secretary to the American Envoy. He 
acquired history, diplomacy, geography as he acquired his 
French—by what we call in the case of the last, “the natural 
method.” It cannot be too much emphasized that from 
the second, third, and fourth generations the family and its 
connections were in positions to provide a liberal education 
without resort to a university. Before John Quincy went 
to Harvard he had assisted in negotiating the treaty of 
peace between his country and Great Britain. The whole 
matter of external advantages may be summed up in a pic- 
ture of the boy at the age of eleven returning from France 
in a ship with the French ambassador the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, and his secretary M. Marbois, the three lying side 
by side on their cots and thus portrayed by the boy’s proud 
father: 

The Ambassador reading out loud, in Blackstone’s Discourse 
at his entrance on his Professorship of the Common Law at the 
University, and my son correcting the pronunciation of every 
word and syllable and letter. The Ambassador said he was 
astonished at my son’s knowledge; that he was a master of 
his own tongue, like a professor. M. Marbois said, Your son 
teaches us more than you; he has point de graces, point d’éloges. 

Charles Francis II, who knew his grandfather only in his 
old age, says that he was not of a “holiday temperament” ; 
but the diary of his life in Newburyport shows a fairly 
festive young Puritan, tempted like his father before him 
to frequent truancies from the law, reading “Tom Jones” 
and Rousseau’s “Confessions,” shooting, playing the flute, 
visiting, frequently dancing till three, occasionally drinking 
till dawn, and regretting it for three days afterward. His 
social position was secure, his experience and attainments 
already notable, his career marked out, the reflected glamour 
of paternal glory gratifying; perhaps he asked himself why 
he should not rest on his oars while his contemporaries were 
catching up. Such considerations may occur to an Adams, 
but they do not remain with him. His ambition widens 
with his culture. He begins on the verge of manhood to 
pant for distinction, bids farewell to the revellers, girds up 
his loins, and strikes into his pace. 

John Quincy had found his stride when he wrote to his 
father from London, December 29, 1795: 


When I am clearly convinced that my duty commands me 


to act, if the love of ease, or the love of life, or the love of 
fame itself, dear as it is, could arrest my hand, or give me 
a moment’s hesitation in the choice, I should certainly be fit 
for no situation of public trust whatever. So much 
for the principle. But I may go a little further. The struggle 
against a popular clamor is not without its charms in my mind. 
In the next year, following the example of John Wesley, he 
began rising at four o’clock; and so eager was his mind, so 
tireless his industry, so completely had he taken himself in 
hand that he rose not later than four-thirty for the next 
fifty years—fifty years spent almost without interruption 
in public service, fighting the Jacksonian democrats, fighting 
for internal improvements, fighting the extension of slavery, 
fighting for free speech till he sank in harness in his eighty- 
first year on the floor of the House of Representatives. 

His training in law and diplomacy had fitted him for 
statesmanship, and as a statesman chiefly he lives. But 
Brooks Adams makes much of his philosophical temper and 
his talent for scientific investigation. For our purposes it 
is important also to note that he had a marked taste for 
literature, as the vast memoirs bear witness. In his old age 
he spoke of the “ecstasy of delight” with which he had 
heard a choir singing his version of the 65th Psalm as sur- 
passing all the pleasure he had received in the whole course 
of his life from the praise of mortal men. His literary and 
his political aspirations were intimately associated. He had 
hoped that his diary would rank next to the Holy Scriptures 
as the record of one who “by the irresistible power of 
genius and the irrepressible energy of will and the favor of 
Almighty God” had “banished war and slavery from the 
face of the earth forever.” 

Charles Francis I, perhaps not the most ambitious of John 
Quincy’s children, was the only one that survived him; he 
must therefore be our representative of the third generation. 
We may, however, pass lightly over him, because though an 
eminent, sturdy, and capable man he repeats in general the 
formative processes and the careers of his predecessors with- 
out any singular distinction or deviation from type. His 
richness of educational opportunity may be summarized by 
saying that he learned French at St. Petersburg, where 
his father was minister, spent several years at a school in 
England, passed through the Boston Latin School and Har- 
vard, and studied law and observed public men from the 
White House in the administration of his father and in the 
palmy days of Jackson, Clay, and Webster. Possibly if the 
father had retired after his defeat for reélection in 1828, 
Charles Francis might have felt more distinctly called to 
advance the Adams banner; but the almost immediate return 
of the ex-president, plunging into his long Congressional 
career, preémpted the field. Charles went to Boston, en- 
gaged in business, served for several years in the legislature, 
was elected to Congress in 1859, and crowned his achieve- 
ments in the period of the Civil War by staunchly and 
successfully representing the Union in his ministry to Great 
Britain. 

Coming now to the representatives of the fourth genera- 
tion who made their careers after the war, we confront 
once more the three Adonises who more or less darkly de- 
spair of the Republic and of the future of the Adams line; 
Henry, Brooks, and Charles Francis II. All three were bred 
in the traditions of the great family, inherited its culture 
and social advantages, became conscious of an obligation to 
distinguish themselves, strove to keep pace with the new 
nation which the war had created, and all three, rendering 
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an account of their adventures, intimate a degree of failure 
and rail at their education as inadequately adapting them 
to their circumstances. As a matter of fact they fell short 
of the glory of their ancestors in that no one of them held 
public office of first-rate national importance. But on the 
other hand none of them really competed with his illustrious 
predecessors. Each of them developed marked variations 
from the ante-bellum type, in one case so marked as to con- 
stitute a new species. If the ancestral energy is degraded, 
it is none the less abundantly present in them all. 

Charles Francis II, the least highly individualized of the 
trio, was the one who most conspicuously fell into the stride 
of the new industrial, expansive America. At his gradua- 
tion from Harvard in 1856 he had discovered no remarkable 
aptitude—for which he blames his teachers—and so gravi- 
tated into a law office. At the outbreak of the war it slowly 
occurred to him to enlist; but once in, he enjoyed the hard 
athletic life, and developed a drill-master’s pride in his com- 
pany and in his regiment, at the head of which he rode into 
burning Richmond. His military duties disclosed to him 
his talent for organization, and also the disquieting fact 
that famous fighters and great organizers were frequently 
beneath his standard for gentlemen; Grant, for example, 
“was a man of coarse fibre, and did not impress with a sense 
of character.” But the war had toughened his own fibre; 
and when it was over he turned to the study of railroads as 
the biggest enterprise of the new era, wrote his “Chapters 
of Erie,” became a member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, which was created largely through 
his instrumentality, and crowned his professional career 
with the presidency of the Union Pacific. He was perhaps 
the first Adams who looked West with any special interest. 
His flash of genius was divining the future importance of 
Kansas City. The business success on which he plumes 
himself is his organization of the Kansas City Stock Yards 
Company, which, under his forty-year headship, increased 
its capitalization from $100,000 to over ten millions, and 
earned annually above $1,200,000. He does not blush to 
declare that he also organized in Kansas City another enter- 
prise which made in one year “twelve dividends of ten per 
cent each.” The big business men, however, like the big 
generals, disappointed him socially: “Not one that I have 
ever known would I care to meet again, either in this world 
or the next.” Having made, as the vulgar say, his “pile,” 
this well-bred, energetic Massachusetts business man with- 
drew from the ungentlemanly world of business, moved from 
Quincy, the home of his ancestors, to Lincoln, because the 
former residence had become too “suburban”; and devoted 
his leisure to writing his memoirs, criticizing Harvard, and 
composing communications to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. At the age of fifty-five he burned his diary, full 
till then with the expectation that he might accomplish 
something notable; and in his Autobiography, with the tang 
of the new Adams humility, he declares: “I now humbly 
thank fortune that I have almost got through life without 
making a conspicuous ass of myself.” 

Brooks Adams also set out as a lawyer, but he seems to 
have retired much earlier into authorship. His writing is 
less perspicuous and well-ordered than that of his brother 
Charles; but that is partly because he has more ideas and 
more difficult ones. Brooks is a restless-minded lawyer of 
a not unfamiliar type, who turns here and there for some- 
thing “craggy” upon which to wreak his excess of mental 
energy; and so he becomes amateur-historian, amateur- 


economist, amateur-philosopher. The antiquarianism of 
historical societies is a bit too tame for his temper. Like his 
brother Henry, and indeed in collaboration with him, he 
seeks a law connecting phenomena, and in search of it ran- 
sacks history. He imagines and declares that he has made 
his mind passive to the lessons of facts and that his results 
are scientific; but the truth is that he is a dogmatic ma- 
terialist, an infatuated mechanist, who, when he has formu- 
lated an hypothesis, sees nothing between earth and heaven 
and the first Adam and the last Adams but the proof of it. 

Like his grandfather he finds a certain charm in an un- 
popular position. Sitting in the neighborhood of Plymouth 
Rock, he discovers that the scutcheon of his Puritan fore- 
fathers blushes with the blood of Quakers and Anabaptists; 
and in his “Emancipation of Massachusetts,” Puritan as 
he is, he remorselessly prosecutes them as selfish and blood- 
thirsty hypocrites. Looking further into history, he con- 
cludes that the same indictment can be brought against all 
religious societies and organizations from the time of Moses 
down; for the facts constrain him to believe that the two 
master passions of man are Fear and Greed. If he refrains 
from censure, it is because he holds that mental as well as 
physical phenomena are determined as fatally as the earth 
moves round the sun. The examination of long periods of 
history impresses him with “the exceedingly small part 
played by conscious thought in moulding the fates of men.” 
He applies the doctrine of manifest destiny in the most 
fatalistic sense to the Philippine Islands and to capitalistic 
society, which, however, seems to him on the point of dis- 
integration into a condition from which it can only be re- 
vivified by an “infusion of barbarian blood.” 

Brooks attributes many of his views to Henry and under- 
takes to interpret him; but temperamentally he is not quali- 
fied to understand him. He admits indeed that there were 
crypts in his brother which he had never entered. Chief of 
these was the unfathomable crypt of his skepticism. By 
contact with Mill, Comte, Darwin, Spencer, all the Adamses 
of the fourth generation had been emancipated from their 
attenuated hereditary belief in a beneficent over-ruling 
Providence. But Charles Francis II and Brooks recommit- 
ted themselves without reservation to the overweening posi- 
vitism of mid-century “scientific” philosophy. Henry alone 
refuses to surrender. A wily, experienced wrestler, return- 
ing again and.again to grapple with the Time-Spirit, at the 
end of each bout he eludes the adversary; and at the moment 
one expects to see him thrown, suddenly he has vanished, he 
has fled through centuries falling about him like autumn 
leaves, and from somewhere in the Middle Ages, near some 
old shrine of the Virgin, one hears the sound of mocking 
laughter. It is the free spirit, eternally seeking. 

Henry was, I think, a great man and the only great Adams 
of his generation. All the other Adamses had been men of 
action tinctured with letters. Henry alone definitely renounced 
action and turned the full current of the ancestral energy 
to letters. By so doing he established a new standard of 
achievement for the Adams line; and in consequence, of 
course, for the rest of us. Up to the time of the Civil War 
there had been for them but one field of glory, the politica) 
arena, and one standard of achievement, national adminis- 
tration. After the war Charles Francis II tried to be great 
in “big business,” but in the Adams sense “failed” because 
his culture was of no use there. Brooks tried for greatness 
in naturalistic philosophy, but found that his creed ignobly 
reduced all heroes to automata. But Henry, without other- 
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wise committing himself, sought to comprehend and to 
represent his world, and he achieved greatness. Like yet 
unlike his ancestors who were painted by Copley and Stuart, 
he is in the grand style. 

“The Education of Henry Adams” marks with precision 
the hour when its author became conscious of his variation. 
It was in England, towards the close of the war, where as 
secretary to his father he had exhausted all the excitements 
of the diplomatic “game,” and London society had begun to 
pall, and loitering in Italy had ceased to charm, yet he was 
collecting bric-a-brac and sketches by the old masters and 
becoming attached to his habits and his hansom cabs, and 
was in a fair way to become one of those dilettantish, 
blasé young Americans of the period whom Henry James has 
preserved like pressed flowers for posterity. It was after 
Sir Charles Lyell and the evolutionists had set him off on a 
new quest for a “father’”—it mattered not, he said, “whether 
the father breathed through lungs, or walked on fins, or on 
feet.” It was in that summer hour, characteristically 
marked by him with its picturesque accessories, when he 
had wandered to Wenlock Edge in Shropshire, and, throwing 
himself on the grass where he could look across the Marches 
to the mountains of Wales, thus meditated on the new 
theory : 

Natural selection seemed a dogma to be put in the place of the 

Athanasian creed; it was a form of religious hope; a promise 
of ultimate perfection. Adams wished no better; he warmly 
sympathized in the object; but when he came to ask himself 
what he truly thought, he felt that he had no Faith; that 
whenever the next new hobby should be brought out, he should 
surely drop off Darwinism like a monkey from a perch; that 
the idea of one Form, Law, Order, or Sequence had no more value 
for him than the idea of none; that what he valued most was 
Motion, and that what attracted his mind was Change. 
Henry Adams was the first in an infinite series to discover and 
admit to himself that he really did not care whether truth was, 
or was not, true. He did not even care that it should be proved 
true, unless the process were new and amusing. He was a 
Darwinian for fun. 

From that moment, literature was the one career for 
Henry, and all his overtures were failures till he discovered 
it. He returned to America, indeea, with the Emersonian 
resolution that “the current of his time was to be his cur- 
rent, lead where it might.” He went to Washington, as a 
member of the governing class should do, and while waiting 
for an opportunity to serve the incoming administration of 
Grant, offered himself on long argumentative walks as the 
anvil for Sumner’s hammer. The announcement of Grant’s 
cabinet, however, as he explains the matter, closed for him 
the door of political opportunity. A revolution had taken 
place which had made him appear “an estray of the fifties, 
a belated reveller, a scholar-gipsy.” Coal, iron, and steam 
had supplanted agriculture, hand-work, and learning. “His 
world was dead. Not a Polish Jew fresh from Warsaw or 
Cracow—not a furtive Yacoob or Ysaac—but had a keener 
instinct, an intenser energy and a freer hand than he— 
American of Americans, with Heaven knew how many Puri- 
tans and Patriots behind him, and an education that had 
cost a civil war.” And so Henry drifted into his antiqua- 
rian professorship at Harvard, cut loose from that and 
wrote his great history of Jefferson and Madison, and only 
returned to Washington to watch the spectacle, and to sit in 
his windows with John Hay, laughing at Presidents, and 
mocking the runner’s heat. 

Where was the bold energy of the first and second Adams 
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that broke down barred doors of opportunity and found a 
“charm” in contending against a powerful opposition? 
Transmuted by the accumulated culture of the Adams 
family education, not wasted. The mockery and the perva- 
sive irony, so seductive in the “Autobiography,” spring from 
no sense of essentially depleted energy in the author; on 
the contrary they have their origin in a really exuberant 
sense of spiritual superiority. Adams after Adams has 
seen himself outshone, in the popular estimate, by vulgar 
“democratical” men, by rising men of the “people,” whom 
he has half or wholly despised—by Franklin, by Paine, by 
Jefferson, by Jackson, by Lincoln, by Grant. But when John 
Quincy was defeated by Jackson, though he thought God 
had abandoned America, he felt himself still high priest. 
And though Henry thought the progress of evolution from 
Washington to Grant sufficient to upset Darwin, and though 
he regarded Grant as a man who should have lived in a 
cave and worn skins, he reinstated Darwin in the next 
breath; for he would not have changed places with Wash- 
ington; he regarded Washington himself as but a cave man 
in comparison with Henry Adams! In revulsion from a 
world bent on making twelve dividends of ten per cent in a 
year and spending them for it knew not what, the Adams 
energy in him had been diverted to the production of a 
human measure of civilization; to a register. of the value 
of art and social life and manners and those other by- 
products of coal and iron which the Philistines of every 
age rate as superfluous things; to a search finally, to an 
inquiry all the way from Kelvin to the Virgin of Chartres, 
for some principle of Unity, for some overarching splendor 
to illumine the gray twilight of an industrial democracy. 
He did not find it, but the quest was glorious. 
Henry Adams was an egotist. Granted. But what an 
egotist! Not since Byron 
bore 

With haughty scorn which mock’d the smart 

Through Europe to the A®tolian shore 

The pageant of his bleeding heart—— 


not since the days of “Childe Harold” have we had so superb 
an egotist in literature, so splendidly in revolt, so masterly 
in self-portraiture, so romantically posed among the lights 
and shadows of history, against the ruins of time. Let us 
forget and forgive the unfeeling cynic who inquired “If a 
Congressman is a hog, what is a Senator?” Let us re- 
member the poet who felt the “overpowering beauty and 
sweetness of the Maryland autumn” and the “intermixture 
of delicate grace and passionate depravity that marked the 
Maryland May.” Let us fix our gaze on the Pilgrim re- 
ceiving the news of the blowing up of the Maine as he 
watches the sun set across the Nile at Assouan: 

One leant on a fragment of column in the great hall at Karnak 
and watched a jackal creep down the débris of ruin. The 
jackal’s ancestors had surely crept up the same wall when it 
was building. What was his view about the value of silence? 
One lay in the sands and watched the expression of the Sphinx. 
Brooks Adams had taught him that the relation between civiliza- 
tions was that of trade. Henry wandered, or was storm-driven, 
down the coast. He tried to trace out the ancient harbor of 
Ephesus. He went over to Athens, picked up Rockhill, and 
searched for the harbor of Tiryns; together they went on to 
Constantinople and studied the great walls of Constantine and 
the greater domes of Justinian. His hobby had turned into a 


camel, and he hoped, if he rode long enough in silence, that at 
last he might come on a city of thought along the great highways 
of exchange. 
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The Great Chief Justice 


The Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. Volumes 

III and IV. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

John Marshall and the Constitution. By Edward S. Corwin. 
(The Chronicles of America). The Yale University Press. 
B* sheer force of intellect John Marshall became one of the 

dominating figures in American history. Though he sat in 
the seats of the mighty, he did not sit alone. After 1812 only 
one of his Federalist colleagues remained. Not by a packed Su- 
preme Court was Federalist doctrine promulgated for three and 
a half decades after John Adams left Washington without bid- 
ding a proper goodbye to Jefferson. It was the individual force 
of John Marshall that kept the Supreme Court the stronghold 
of Federalism long after its power was gone elsewhere. Now 
and then some of Marshall’s juniors dissented; but for the most 
part they acquiesced in his leadership and left him the sole 
mouthpiece of the court. To Jefferson the court was “a subtle 
corps of sappers and miners constantly working underground 
to undermine our confederated fabric.” Marshall’s ascendency 
over his colleagues he petulantly described by saying: “An 
opinion is huddled up in conclave, perhaps by a majority of one, 
delivered as if unanimous, and with the silent acquiescence of 
lazy or timid associates, by a crafty chief judge, who sophisti- 
cates the law to his own mind by the turn of his own reasoning.” 
In admiration and dismay John Randolph said of Marshall’s 
opinions: “All wrong, all wrong, buc no man in the United 
States can tell why or wherein.” 

For nearly a century Marshall has waited for an adequate 
biographer. The appearance of Mr. Beveridge’s first two vol- 
umes in 1916 promised that he was to fill the gap so that there 
would be no room for a greater to come after him. The two 
concluding volumes, which cover the thirty-five years from Mar- 
shall’s accession to the bench until his death, keep the promise 
to the full. The only story of Marshall that remains to be writ- 
ten is the one that Mr. Beveridge intentionally left untold. 
“Care,” he says, “has been taken to avoid making any part of 
the ‘Life of John Marshall’ a legal treatise.’ This does not 
mean that Marshall’s great judicial opinions have been slighted. 
The greater part of the two concluding volumes is concerned 
with them. But they are considered, not for their technical 
reasoning or their permanent influence upon the development of 
the Constitution, but for their bearing on the political issues of 
the days when they were delivered. Mr. Beveridge breaks them 
into fragments and relates their reasoning and their rhetoric, 
bit by bit, to what was being said on the hustings, in the press, 
in Congress, and in the private correspondence of the time. For 
Marshall, the Supreme Court was a forum in which to give 
majestic answers to the particularistic views which Jefferson 
and his followers were publishing in other places. To those who 
have looked at Marshall’s opinions primarily as interpretations 
of a written instrument, Mr. Beveridge’s arrangement and 
annotation will bring a shock of surprise. It may be that he 
over-emphasizes their political aspect. But Marshall’s function 
was necessarily a political one, at least in Aristotle’s sense of 
politics. He was rearing a superstructure on foundations so 
broadly laid by the Fathers that they would support edifices of 
widely varying architecture. New wings and turrets are still 
being added by his successors by votes of five to four. Those 
' who profess to think of the parchment signed at Philadelphia 
as a charter that clearly fixed the channels in which govern- 
ment was to run must give pause when they learn from Mr. 
Beveridge of the determining influence of Marshall on its early 
course. 

Professor Corwin’s volume is in no sense a rival of Mr. Bever- 
idge’s monumental work. It is, indeed, almost a necessary com- 
plement. For the ex-Senator crowds his pages so hard with 
details of the political, social, and economic life of the period 
that sometimes the Chief Justice is somewhat submerged. All 


that is given is valuable, and one would not ask for less. We 
understand better why the Federalists were so hated when we 
read of some of the things they did. We see why local feeling 
was so strong, and can sympathize with the frontiersmen who 
preferred to run their own affairs. We get a fairer picture of 
Jefferson than Henry Adams has drawn. We appreciate how far 
Marshall was ahead of his time and are the more grateful that 
John Adams in the twilight of his administration picked him 
for a place of permanent power. But for all this that we would 
not lose, we pay the price of missing a clear relief of Marshall 
when we lay the volumes down. Mr. Corwin, on the contrary, 
gives us a compact and vivid picture of the man and his work. 
He neglects minuti# and traces only the essential lines. His 
sketch shows a masterful man of firm convictions in all that 
related to public affairs, but a very human and likable person 
among his friends and neighbors. Mr. Corwin and Mr. Bever- 
idge differ but little in their interpretations of Marshall, except 
with respect to his action in the trial of Aaron Burr. Whether 
Marshall twisted his earlier interpretation of treason in order 
to disappoint Jefferson’s ambition for the conviction of Burr is 
important in the story of the conflict between these two Virginia 
cousins, but the definition of treason is no longer of great sig- 
nificance when unpopular acts and words can be punished as we 
will under other names, 

Marshall’s peculiar strength, as Mr. Corwin well says, lay in 
his “notable qualities as a judicial stylist” and his recourse to 
the broadest grounds of decision as weapons “by whose broad 
strokes was hewn the highroad of a national destiny.” The 
great Chief Justice was content with no such restricted audi- 
ence as lawyers looking for precise precedents. “He refused 
to regard his office merely as a judicial tribunal; it was a plat- 
form from which to promulgate sound constitutional principles, 
the very cathedra indeed of constitutional orthodoxy.” Marshall 
may well be called a great constitutional preacher. Undoubtedly 
his lack of learning and his skill in argument and expression nat- 
urally inclined him to such a réle. He was spurred, too, by the 
prevalence of heresy around him. There were many sinners 
to be brought to repentance. The natural urge to testify may 
well have been augmented by the belief that repeated profes- 
sions of faith would promote the reception of the gospel in days 
to come, even if at the time the seed fell on stony ground. This 
belief has been abundantly justified, but not till long after 
Marshall’s death. In the closing years of his life, Andrew Jack- 
son cast deeper shadows than ever Jefferson had done. Mar- 
shall’s letters to Story in the thirties are filled with gloomy 
forebodings which events were soon to justify. Not until the 
expansion of national power after the Civil War did Marshall 
really come into his own. Most of his partitions of power be- 
tween the States and the Nation have stood the test of time. 
He meets with criticism today only for the protection he gave 
to private interests against the would-be Indian givers among 
the legislatures of the States. 

Both biographers hold that “Fletcher v. Peck” and the 
Dartmouth College case were wise in their generation; and for 
the evil that lived after them, both place the responsibility on 
improvident or corrupt legislatures. Both show how thoroughly 
ingrained was Marshall’s predilection for the security of prop- 
erty interests from legislative assaults. Mr. Beveridge sug- 
gests that Marshall’s interest in the Fairfax purchase may 
have influenced his attitude on constitutional questions, and Mr. 
Corwin remarks, without clearly intended irony, that the pur- 
chase may possibly have contributed “not a little to keep alert 
his natural sympathy for all victims of legislative oppression.” 
Yet both authors, in dealing with the land litigation which 
came before Marshall and his colleagues, seem to fear to tread 
where Gustavus Myers has rushed in. The details and results of 
that litigation are outside the scope of Mr. Corwin’s sketch, but 
Mr. Beveridge’s neglect even to mention Mr. Myers’s burrow- 
ings is out of keeping with his otherwise exhaustive array of 
everything that bears even remotely on the work of the judi- 
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ciary and the impression it made on critics as well as on ad- 
mirers. Mr. Beveridge presents Marshall’s economic and po- 
litical philosophy so completely in the chapter on The Supreme 
Conservative, and indeed throughout his entire four volumes, 
that nothing else is needed to explain his views. But the ac- 
count of Mr. Myers, jaundiced though it is, contains allegations 
too important to be passed over in silence in any biography of 
Marshall that seeks to be complete. We need an accurate ap- 
praisal of these allegations, not to throw more light on Marshall, 
but to assess the influence of him and his colleagues on the 
economic development in which their office made them play a 
part. The bias from which the land litigation has been dealt 
with by Mr. Myers makes it all the more important to have it 
treated from a different point of view. 

No summary can do justice to Mr. Beveridge’s really great 
biography. Though it outdoes a doctor’s dissertation in foot- 
notes, it is never dull; it is nearly always dramatic. As 
Thomas Hardy blends the landscape with his characters, so 
Mr. Beveridge deals with early nineteenth-century America and 
Marshall. The environment is more than background. It 
wrestles with the man. In spite of frequent panegyric and a 
leaning to Marshall’s side in nearly every struggle, Mr. Bever- 
idge does not drape his hero’s defects. After Marshall had 
been proposed for the presidency in a Federalist paper, he wrote 
a private letter to Senator Smith which aligned him with those 
who were against the war with England then going on (IV, 
31-40). In an earlier letter to Judge Chase, he suggested the 
legislative recall of judicial decisions as an antidote for the 
legislative recall of judges then threatened through the process 
of impeachment. “A reversal of those legal opinions deemed 
unsound by the legislature,” he said, “would certainly better 
comport with the mildness of our character than a removal of 
the Judge who has rendered them unknowing of his fault” 
(III, 177). Marshall’s bills for wine were far from small. 
He was negligent in his dress. “He was a Unitarian in belief 
and therefore never became a member of the Episcopal church, 
to which his parents, wife, children, and all other relatives be- 
longed” (IV, 69). Even worse, “no man, except his kinsman, 
Thomas Jefferson, cherished a prejudice more fondly than he” 
(IV, 2). But Marshall’s prejudices were not many, and they 
were cherished with consummate art. His friends and neigh- 
bors loved him. And he helped mightily to build a nation. 

THOMAS REED POWELL. 


Gambetta 


Gambetta. By Paul Deschanel. Paris: Hachette. 

DESCHANEL, for many years President of the Chamber 

¢ of Deputies and recently elected President of the French 
Republic, has long since attained distinction as a man of letters. 
He is an academician, with a score of books to his credit, two of 
which (“Orateurs et hommes d’état,” 1880; “Figures de femmes,” 
1889) have been crowned by the Academy. A proper person 
he was, therefore, for M. Batiffol to choose as the author of a 
life of Gambetta for the series of biographies, “Figures du 
passé,” of which M. Batiffol is the editor. In spite of his many 
duties, M. Deschanel felt that he could not decline this honor; 
and, as the editor wished the publication to coincide with the 
signature of peace, the process of composition obviously could 
not be always at the mercy of a leisurely research. “I have 
written these pages,” the author says, “in the rare leisure 
which the Chamber has left me, thus living, in some measure, 
through both wars at the same time.” 

The book shows less evidence of this double life on the part of 
the author than one might expect. No doubt we are to under- 
stand that France, symbolized in Gambetta, labored heroically 
to prevent the loss of Alsace and Lorraine; that France, sym- 
bolized in Gambetta, has never for a moment forgotten her lost 
children; that France, symbolized in Gambetta, has at last 
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achieved what she has with unclouded vision so long been pre- 
paring herself to achieve. “Parce qu’il a résisté en 1870, la 
France a pu garder l’estime du monde et d’elle-méme, son rang 
dans la famille humaine, se relever et remplir le destin qu’il 
révait pour elle.” There is much in the history of the Third 
Republic that seems not to fit nicely into this, or any, scheme 
of dramatic unity; and it may be that the Great War has 
enabled M. Deschanel to give form and meaning to events which, 
at the time and to contemporaries, had all the appearance of 
being. uninspired. But this note is not greatly obtruded; and, 
apart from a few questionable statements apropos of Germany 
and Alsace-Lorraine, the book is substantially what it would 
have been if written before 1914—that is to say, an admirably 
well-informed, well-constructed, and convincing account of the 
public life of Gambetta and of the political history of the times 
in which he played his part. 

The first part of the book is more convincing than the last. 
This is partly due to the fact that the historical setting is more 
manageable, at least it is more effectively sketched in; but it 
is also due to the fact that until the end of the war of 1870 
Gambetta presents a much simpler problem than afterwards. 
Half Italian and half Gascon, Gambetta had the qualities of a 
great leader of men. His rise was rapid, his services during 
the war of 1870 were immense, his popularity, at the close of 
it, unrivalled. He was then thirty-three years of age, a heaven- 
born orator, a man of boundless energy, of profound faith in 
democracy, of warm human sympathies, devoted to la patrie 
with a kind of religious fervor. Yet with many qualities that 
make the doctrinaire in politics, Gambetta was no doctrinaire; 
he had that rare combination of warm heart and cool head, of 
generous emotions and practical intelligence, which made him 
much the wisest leader of his generation. The founding of the 
Republic, in some measure the realization of his early dreams, 
should have opened the way to great achievements. Yet it was 
not to be. During the dozen years following 1870 he was an 
important, but by no means a dominating influence. He helped 
to make the Constitution; but it is too much to say that without 
him it would not have been made. On certain critical occasions, 
as for example on the 16th May, with his famous se soumettre 
ou se démettre, he played a decisive réle; but for the most part 
he occupied a secondary position as President of the Chamber, 
and when he finally accepted office, the “Grand Ministry,” which 
was to do such great things, endured precisely seventy-three 
days. 

M. Deschanel does something, but not enough, to explain this 
relative failure of Gambetta. One feels that the biographer is 
a little on the defensive, endeavoring to convince us that we have 
still before us the same Gambetta, whose influence is only less 
apparent and not less real. He wishes us to understand that 
if the Republic endured, preparing itself for the great crisis of 
1914, it owes this happy result mainly to Gambetta and his 
politique pratique, efficace. The truth is, probably, that Gam- 
betta’s policy was too practical, too efficacious, for his genera- 
tion. He could make little headway, in the disillusioned France 
of the seventies and eighties, against the bitter and futile fac- 
tional diversions, the cynical corruption, the irritability of a 
humiliated and disintegrated nation. Gambetta could not lead 
the nation, or even the republicans, because that vision of the 
“destiny” which France was to fulfil and which now seems so 
clear to M. Deschanel, seemed to contemporaries no more than 
the stuff that dreams are made of. 

In spite of M. Deschanel, it seems that Gambetta was not 
untouched by the general disillusionment. In the Gambetta of 
the Grand Ministry we miss something of the democratic faith, 
something of the buoyant optimism, which inspired the Gam- 
betta who turned the procés Baudin into the proces de l’Empire. 
When he formed the Grand Ministry, he knew that great things 
were expected of him; he had little hope of accomplishing these 
great things. In his fine plea for the support of all the friends 
of the Republic against all its enemies in behalf of a policy that 
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should be at once national and European, he placed his finger on 
the chief difficulty. “I have shared with you,” he said, “the 
heat and dust of the battle against the adversaries of the Re- 
public, whom I have fought, not because of their persons, but 
because of their doctrines. Messieurs, we are now 
freed from our enemies; it remains for us to govern ourselves, 
to contend against the incessant causes of division which beset 
us, to banish preoccupations with persons in order that we may 
see only the country.” The Chamber appluuded the orator, but 
it voted him out of office. 

And indeed what chance was there, as Joseph Reinach says, 
of getting a truly national and republican policy adopted by “the 
financial stock-jobbers in politics, and a whole collection of 
envious and jealous mediocrities? Could a Wilson understand it? 
Or a Clemenceau? Or an Andrieu?” Gambetta knew the diffi- 
culties at least. On the day of his fall he wrote: “Voila bien 
la date prévue et bénie pour la déliverance! Je la saluais dans 
mon cceur, la date libératrice!”—the day of deliverance from 
dealing with a Chamber of “sub-veterinarians,” as he once de- 
fined it in a moment of disgust. Had he lived, his day migit 
have come; but he would have had to wait many weary years 
for it. 

CARL BECKER 


South 


South. The Story of Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 1914-1917. 
By Sir Ernest Shackleton. The Macmillan Company. 


| is now almost a hundred years since James Weddell of the 
British Royal Navy made the first entrance (1822-24) into 
the icy sub-Antarctic seas. Then (1840) came d’Urville. And 
at the same moment Wilkes, of the American Navy, in the leaky 
vessels supplied him, made the now famous skirmish along the 
Antarctic coast, which since has aroused much discussion. All 
these explorers produced books of immense value, and of late 
years the number of excellent books on efforts to elucidate the 
mysteries of this doubly forbidding region have multiplied. Had 
Sir Ernest Shackleton succeeded in executing his original plans 
more now would be known about the geography of this vast 
frigid desert, but the world would have missed one of the most 
interesting additions to the literature of exploration. In time 
the geography will be taken care of, but so fortunate a combi- 
nation of intellect and circumstance as made this absorbing vol- 
ume possible may never again come to pass. 

Shackleton’s proposed land journey would have been about 
1,800 miles in length, requiring an estimated 120 days to accom- 
plish. The start was to be on the coast which lies immediately 
opposite the point where Scott and Shackleton had previously 
entered on the quest for the pole. A direct continuation of the 
line they travelled would strike very near the proposed starting 
point of Shackleton on this expedition. About half the route, 
therefore, was known, The ship Endurance, which was to place 
him at the appointed spot, was extra well built and well equipped. 
She left London August 1, 1914; next day at Margate, Shackle- 
ton, learning of the outbreak of war, placed his outfit by 
wire at the disposal of the Admiralty. He received thanks 
with instructions to proceed with his appointed task, and so it 
was that this party knew no more about the war for two years. 

Steaming to South Georgia, the last port of civilization in the 
Antarctic, the Endurance on December 5, 1914, headed from 
there towards the eternal ice. Ploughing into it they arrived 
near land by the middle of January—the very land whence 
Shackleton intended to seek a starting foothold. He was watch- 
ing for possible landing places as far south as could be. Only 
slopes of ice were to be seen, rising to a height of not less than 
5,000 feet in the interior. The sea ice was so dense that the 
ship’s progress was presently impossible. For about two 


months, from January 18, when she was first beset, she was 
within some fifty miles of the coast; several times even nearer. 


It is a matter for wonder that Sir Ernest did not relay his sup- 
plies during this time by his dog-sledges across to the main, 
establish his base, and letting the Endurance go on with her 


crew, prepare for his land journey. Certainly it was not 
timidity that caused him to refrain, for he is deficient in noth- 
ing that makes for the highest kind of leadership. Indomitable 
courage is his fundamental quality. The ship was turned into 
winter quarters, fires were drawn, and the great drift north- 
ward through, or rather with, the vast ice pack that is crowded 
into the bight of Weddell Sea by the northeasterly gales, pro- 
ceeded. In seventy-one days they had made ninety-five miles. 
There were plenty of seals and penguins, and many were cap- 
tured. Of seal meat 5,000 pounds were secured. Stefansson 
has shown that where there are seals man can subsist indef- 
initely. 

The icebergs on the horizon never changed their relative posi- 
tion, indicating that the surface of the entire sea was in move- 
ment. There were many and constant noises; rumblings, snap- 
pings, groanings, and grindings. Ice ridges were thrust up and 
there were constant evidences of the mighty pressure that was 
stirring through the vast expanse of ice. “Standing on the ice,” 
says Shackleton, “one can imagine it is disturbed by the breath- 
ing and tossing of a mighty giant below.” The decks shud- 
dered and jumped; the ship was forced ahead, astern, and side- 
wise at times. 

It seemed as if she would never float again, but after eight 
months she was actually afloat in an open pool. The engines 
were tried and found to work well. Things began to look hope- 
ful. Then the ice closed with such fearful power that the poor 
Endurance was literally pulverized. On the 28lst day of the 
drift (October 27) she was a pitiful wreck, and on November 15, 
1915, a demolished cripple, the white enemy obliterated her. 
“We were helpless intruders in a strange world, our lives de- 
pendent on the play of grim elementary forces that made a 
mock of our puny efforts.” 

Supplies had been transferred to the surface of the ice, to 
“Ocean Camp,” where a plan was made to travel over the ice 
to Paulet Island, about latitude 63° 30’ and almost due north, 
but a few days’ trial put an end to this hope. A new camp was 
established for the indefinite drift on the ice which now was 
perceived to be the only way out; and at “Patience Camp” they 
settled down to make the best of it. The drift, fortunately, was 
steadily north toward Paulet Island, where Shackleton knew 
there was a cache of stores, as he had been in command of a 
former relief party which had placed them there. On March 5 
they were only about forty miles south of the latitude of this 
island (the book says south of the longitude!) but well to the 
east of it. On March 17 they were on the same parallel sixty 
miles to the east with no chance of getting over. 

On, northward, they passed on this giant ice ship. April 17 
brought the peaks of Clarence Island into view and the same 
day they saw Elephant Island. Both of these islands are at the 
northern extremity of Graham Land, which, all this time, was on 
their west some two or three hundred miles off. As they neared 
the outer edge of the immense floe of Weddell Sea, the ice began 
to break up, adding new peril to their situation. “The floe had 
become our home and during the early months of the drift we 
had almost ceased to realize that it was but a sheet of ice float- 
ing on unfathomed seas. Now our home was being shattered 
under our feet and we had a sense of loss and incompleteness 
hard to describe.” All unnecessary things were discarded. The 
three boats were launched and they pulled away for Elephant 
Island. After many difficulties the middle of April, 1916, found 
them established on this barren island with a precarious hold. 
The dogs had been killed and eaten on the long drift. Food was 
scarce. Now seals and sea-elephants again were obtained and 
this not only relieved the hunger strain, but it obviated scurvy. 

If they had known how to build Eskimo snow houses they 
could now have made themselves comfortable as Peary and 
Stefansson continually had done in even lower temperatures. 
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Two Eskimos would have made snow houses for the entire 
party in a few hours. Digging into the snow bank did not prove 
successful, and a house was made by erecting a low wall of 
stones upon which two of the three boats were placed upside 
down. In this house twenty-two men lived while Sir Ernest 
with three others sailed away for South Georgia in the third 
boat, the James Caird, decked over with old box covers. This 
800-mile voyage across the most tempestuous ocean in the world 
is one of the most extraordinary on record, and Shackleton tells 
the story graphically. It was only good seamanship that en- 
abled them to weather the cyclopean waves and finally effect a 
landing on the island they sought—but on the wrong side. It 
was still necessary to cross miles of glaciers and high moun- 
tains to the whaling station—a quite superhuman effort of 
thirty-six hours. At last, almost dead, the three men (one man 
had remained with the boat) found themselves within sight of 
the comfortable buildings they were aiming for, with nothing 
remaining of the superb equipment of their start on December 
5, 1914, but an adze, an old can, and their wet clothes. 

In closing this chapter Shackleton makes an extraordinary 
statement: “I know that during that long and racking march 
of thirty-six hours, over the unnamed mountains and glaciers 
of South Georgia, it seemed to me often that we were four, not 
three. I said nothing to my companions on this point but after- 
wards Worsley said to me, ‘Boss, I had a curious feeling on the 
march that there was another person with us.’ Crean con- 
fessed to the same idea. One feels ‘the dearth of human words, 
the roughness of mortal speech’ in trying to describe things 
intangible, but a record of our journey would be incomplete 
without a reference to a subject very near to our hearts.” 

Four attempts were made as quickly as possible to rescue the 
men on Elephant Island. On the fourth attempt Shackleton 
had the joy of succeeding with the frailest kind of a craft for 
ice-work; the steel-built Chilian tug, Yelcho. By quick work 
the men were taken off in an hour when the tug finally arrived, 
and with her utmost speed she ran north out of the ice region. 

The entire book is a new revelation of the intelligence and 
endurance of man, revealing once again the reason why he has 
been able to continue existence in an ever-changing world. 

FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH 


Ludendorff’s Apology 


Ludendorff’s Own Story. By Erich von Ludendorff. Harper 
and Brothers. 


HEN the bitterness of these days has passed historians 

will very likely classify Ludendorff as first among the 
military geniuses of his time. But his “Own Story” will have 
importance principally because of certain sidelights it casts 
upon his motives and psychology. It is not written in popular 
style, although probably so intended, and it is not written in 
such a way as to satisfy the technical student of war. But we 
could hardly expect more than we have received from a man 
exhausted by the terrible strain of four years of the most stu- 
pendous work and responsibility, during a large part of which 
his acumen told him he was probably struggling in a lost cause, 
against forces which he could not overcome, finally to see his 
country encounter a dreadful fate for which he would in large 
part be blamed. Ludendorff’s book is in fact an excuse and an 
apology, not indeed for Germany, but for Ludendorff himself. 
He makes it quite clear that he feels Germany more or less 
deserves her fate, so supine was she and so negligent of his 
advice. 

Ludendorff’s principal complaint against the political and con- 
stitutional leaders of Germany is directed toward the absence 
both at home and abroad of effective propaganda and counter- 
propaganda, designed, of course, to sustain morale in the homes 
and armies of Germany, to destroy enemy morale, and to main- 
tain friendly feeling on the part of neutrals. Apparently the 


only effective propaganda undertaken by Germany was against 
the stability of the Russian government in 1917. He explains 
with admiration and always without reproach the splendid 
British organization for propaganda under Lord Beaverbreok, 
“with three directors, of whom Lord Northcliffe attended to the 
enemy countries, Kipling to home propaganda, and Lord Roth- 
ermere to the work in neutral countries. The expressed 
aim of the American and British propaganda became ever more 
and more the achievement of an internal revolution in Germany.” 

It is not necessary for Ludendorff to point out to Americans 
the failure of German propaganda in neutral countries. Cer 
tainly German propaganda in America before we entered the 
war was not merely ineffective; it proved a veritable boomerang 
to the German cause. Experts will study why this was true 
and it is interesting to speculate whether they will conclude 
that lack of skill and energy in German as compared with 
Allied propaganda had anything to do with it, or whether the 
case for Germany was inherently so bad that her efforts must 
necessarily be unavailing. 

Ludendorff assumes a general acceptance of the view that, 
from 1916 on, Hindenburg was the figurehead and himself the 
genius and the power. Those indeed were the facts, and that 
is the way with modern war. The Japanese were largely ag- 
sisted to beat Russia in Manchuria in 1905 by the circumstance 
that Kuropatkin was obliged to combine the two réles, while the 
Japanese pushed out in front Oyama, the exalted noble and 
elder of whom no one could display jealousy, the skilful Kodama 
behind the screen meantime furnishing the motive power. The 
wonder is that the Kaiser, like the Czar, did not constitute him- 
self the military figurehead, or rather, perhaps, that having 
occupied that position at the beginning of hostilities, he ever 
became willing to surrender it. The fact that Hindenburg was 
pushed to the front is evidence that the Kaiser saw the hand- 
writing of failure upon the wall, or perhaps indicates that the 
Kaiser’s popularity was already recognized to be waning and 
that an idol had to be constituted of some other kind of clay. 

With singular regularity the pendulum of success during the 
war swung from side to side. 1914, despite the over-running of 
Belgium, the occupation of Northern France by the Germans, 
and the defeat of the Russians at Tannenberg, was, on the 
whole, most favorable to the Allies, who overturned the 
Schlieffen plan of campaign when they saved Paris at the 
Marne and the Channel ports at the first battle of Flanders, and 
at the same time in the East overran Galicia and the Bukovina 
and stopped Hindenburg’s attempts upon Warsaw. 

1915 was a German year, and principally through the activi- 
ties of Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Mackensen in driving the 
Russians from Poland, Galicia, and Bukovina and well back 
of their second line of defense passing through Brest-Litevsk. 
1915 also witnessed the Gallipoli disaster, certain “nibbling op- 
erations,” so discouraging to the Allies upon the Western front, 
and the over-running of Serbia. 

1916 declared itself for the Allies. Verdun was a great mora! 
victory for France. The battle of the Somme warned the Ger- 
mans of the extent of England’s efforts and shook their confi 
dence in final victory. The Brusilov drive revealed unsuspected 
powers of recuperation in Russia. Nothing but the taking of 
Bucharest occurred during this year to cheer the Central Powers, 
and after all most of the Rumanian army remained in being 

1917 again was German, even though it witnessed the entry 
of the United States into the war, for it witnessed also the 
Russian revolution and the gradual expiration of Russia as # 
belligerent power. In this process German propaganda was an 
important element. In the East this year was marked by a 
very successful German counter-offensive following the weak 
effort of Kerensky to demonstrate that the Russian army could 
make war without discipline, which is the cement of an army; 
and by successful German operations against Riga and vicinity. 
We have it from Ludendorff, however, that military operations 
against the Russians were held back during a part of this year 
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lest they stir the Russians up into a fighting mood again. 1917, 
too, marked the great defeat of the Italians known as Caporetto, 
which threatened for a time to drive Italy out of the war. 

The spring of 1918 witnessed the mighty German offensives 
which were planned to win the war. We can never forget them, 
and if they failed we know it is at once because Germany’s allies 
were breaking down and because the German rear no longer 
efficiently supported the front, but most of all because of the 
unbelievable numbers of Americans delivered overseas during 
the very months of the German drives. Ludendorff knew there 
was no longer a chance of victory or of a draw when Foch let 
loose his forces south of Soissons on the morning of July 18, 1918. 
Thereafter the civil authorities moved toward a peace all too 
slowly for him. He would have us infer that a peace of the char- 
. acter that eventuated might have been refused and the Entente 
frightened into better terms. He will hardly believe this when 
he has had more time to recover his equanimity. 

Ludendorff does not display in his book a fondness for dis- 
cussing the strategy of pre-war statesmanship or he would have 
been unable to refrain from pointing out the effect on Germany’s 
position in peace and war of her naval policy, as followed for a 
long period ef years before the war began. Indeed he speaks but 
little of naval strategy. What does he think of the circum- 
stance that the upbuilding of the German Navy in the first 
place made Great Britain Germany’s certain enemy? And what 
does he think of Germany’s neglect of the general rule that 


lesser navies are but concentrated national wealth and power in ~ 


bundles convenient for destruction? Perhaps it is not because 
he has no ideas that he longs to express upon this subject, but 
because to lay upon German navalism what belongs there is in 
effect to blame the Kaiser, who was the German Navy’s greatest 
champion, and Ludendorff is still too well disciplined to cast 
blame upon his war-lord. We should like to read what some Ger- 
man strategist of Ludendorff’s rank might have frankly to say 
regarding Admiral Mahan and the sad influence of his theories 


upon German history. 
X. Y. Z. 


Metaphysical Salvation 


Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. By R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, 

Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

BOOK with a beginning, a middle, and an end, in the Aris- 

totelian sense, the parts being non-transposable without 
loss of effect, is all too modestly described by its author as 
“chips from a metaphysician’s workshop.” The deprecation 
overdoes the fact, if not the author’s sense, of what he has done. 
This is doubtless a virtue of the man; for the consecutiveness 
and system of the group of essays, written on several occasions, 
which form themselves into Professor Hoernlé’s “Studies” ought 
surely to be accredited to the amalgamation of the philosopher 
with the author, since it is the very heart of his metaphysics 
to demand and to discover consecutiveness and system in all 
things. 

The volume begins with a defense of philosophy, called Pro- 
logue, the sane essence of which is that the justification of 
philosophy is philosophizing, or, in the historical mode, philoso- 
phers. There is nothing inhuman about the quest for that 
wisdom which man congenitally desires, and of which the mode 
is—as it were, by a rubbing of our speculative eyes—just the 
effort to discern in the motley of experience more of a pattern 
than is hastily obvious: it is the natural endeavor to satisfy 
this appetitus intellectualis which is philosophy, and, incident- 
ally, the guarantee of the perpetuation of the philosopher’s kind 
among his fellows. 

Beyond the prologue come two attractive captions—The Idol 
of Scientific Method and Philosophy of Nature at the Cross- 
Roads—which are the banners that guide a valiant and effec- 
tive onslaught upon the un-allied forces generalled respectively 





by John Dewey and Bertrand Russell. The first of these ob- 
jurgates, as illusory, the pursuit of any knowledge which is not 
instrumental to good other than itself; the second despises 
(with an all too passionate despisal) whatso of knowledge is 
good for anything beyond itself. Each, thinks Mr. Hoernlé, 
gets his valuation of knowledge, more or less unconsciously per- 
haps, from his valuation of the method by which he seeks to 
obtain it: and Mr. Hoernlé himself rallies to the ideal of a 
steady and whole equation of values as the proper foundation 
of sound philosophizing in the same sense in which it is the 
proper foundation of sound living. Against the instrumentalist, 
with his eye to a moral event, he moralizingly proclaims: “The 
supreme lesson, surely, is this that it does not lie within the 
power of man to make the world once and for all ‘safe’ for his 
ideals”; while to the fine superiority of the self-conscious ration- 
alist he retorts with the wise observation that “to talk of hopes 
and fears as the enemies of truth is itself misleading’: an 
assumption of indifference (the schooled impartiality of science) 
is not only a stripe of intolerance, it is an assumption of char- 
acter, fictive, histrionic. There is many a neat turn in the 
retort; it is good reading. 

Having put the preliminaries in the clear, Professor Hoernlé 
proceeds, in six sequential chapters, to develop his own mode of 
“saving the appearances” of this muddled world. As with a 
metaphysician it should be, his first concern is for his tool— 
human speech; and he acutely points out the futility of talking 
about “facts” unless we are talking about somet’’ __; there are 
no such parts of speech as mere demonstratives; the web of 
words is a mesh of meanings, and a world of sense is a “world” 
or it is nothing. This is good: there is no “bare,” “mere,” 
“pure,” which does not borrow quality from what it lacks; 
there are no “independent subsistents” or conceptless “entities” ; 
and the empiricist swimming in seas of sense and the realist 
vaunting the whole-heartedness of “things” are alike left queazy 
and unsupported. Even at its minimal reduction experience 
possesses a pattern, and in its pattern is to be found not only 
the immediate reality, but also the ultimate salvation of all 
phenomena. 

Indeed, Professor Hoernlé is quite at his best in his chapter 
on “saving the appearances” in the physical world. “We know 
physical things by perception, because every perception is a 
judgment interpreting sense-data as qualities of things.” Sense- 
data are not to be explained or dismissed as given by instinct 
or instinctive belief; they are self-transcending, implicative 
per se; they are concrete universals (Mr. Hoernlé does not 
recognize a third chance, that they may be actually chaos) ; and 
the sum of our conclusion is that “we are not dealing with the 
tricks of an animal species, but with the nature of the world 
revealing itself in us.” Thiz nature goes on, as succeeding 
chapters show, revealing itself in ascending series, each impli- 
cative of what is above, synthetic of what is below. Mechanism 
and Vitalism is a shrewd criticism of the inadequacy of me- 
chanical categories for the description of organic crescence and 
senescence, of life; and when we come to the mind, its saving, 
“like the saving of any other appearance, is effected 
by devising a theory which accepts the appearance in question 
and exhibits it in its place in the order of the universe.” For 
those biologists who are trying to reduce their science to physics, 
and for those psychologists who are trying to reduce their 
science to biology (each incidentally impoverishing his own 
proper subject-matter) these chapters should be hale reading. 
At the hierarchical apex is the self of self-consciousness. “A 
self, even more obviously than a mind, is a unique and individual 
focus or concentration of the elements of the universe”; as to 
genesis, it is “self-made and world-made”; and from its genesis 
may be inferred its fulfillment, for “the part also belongs to 
the whole, and the life, of the whole pulses in the part; and 
this sense of being at one with, or at home in, the universe, 
is the complementary oscillation in the experience of being a 
self and, as such, an individual focus of the universe.” 
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With this Roycean phraseology echoing in mind we are pre- 
pared for the epilogic chapter on the philosophy of religion. 
Here the question of values comes fully to its own. “To ac- 
knowledge that some things in the universe are charged with 
interest and value is easy. To show that all things are, or 
rather that the whole is—for the value now in question is not 
to be taken distributively, as attaching to things in isolation, 
but as belonging to them through the whole of which they form 
part—this is a task not to be attempted by working with super- 
ficial impressions or shallow reflections. . The full sting 
of this problem of the value of the world from the point of 
view of the whole is concentrated in the problem of evil, and 
in that solution of it which in the language of religious experi- 
ence is variously described as salvation from sin, reconciliation 
or union with God, freedom or escape from bondage.” The 
direction which Mr. Hoernlé’s own answer to this problem must 
take is indicated both by his mode of putting it and by the 
whole context of his work. He contents himself here with this 
indication; the details of the solution are reserved. But it is 
worth observing that the last moment of his thought, as he 
lays aside his pen, is a return to the study of religion “above 
all in the lives of the men and women who have in an eminent 
sense been inspired by its power and courage”—a return from 
the whole to the particulars. The italics are not his; back of 
them lies the great dubiety which all these brave and beautiful 
attempts to show that this world wherein we have our being 
is indeed a cosmos sub ratione boni fail to dispel. The teleo- 
logical pattern in our own lives, and in the whole form of our 
knowledge, we must own; but is it therefore true that this pat- 
tern is once for all impressed upon the vast gloom of un- 
fathomed possibility? 

HARTLEY BurR ALEXANDER 


Waifs and Strays of Thought 


Sia Theosophic Points and Other Writings by Jacob Béhme. 
Newly translated into English by John Rolleston Earle. 
Alfred A. Knopf. , 

The Antichrist. By F. W. Nietzsche. Translated from the Ger- 
man by H. L. Mencken. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Pagan and Christian Creeds. By Edward Carpenter. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. 

Our Unseen Guest. Anonymous. Harper and Brothers. 

Ghosts I Have Seen. By Violet Tweedale. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

The Book of the Damned. By Charles Fort. Boni and Liveright. 

F RANZ CUMONT assures us that the study of human folly 

is often more instructive than that of ancient wisdom. 

If so, a rare opportunity for instruction may be found in the 
books poured forth from our presses to cater to the prevalent 
taste for mysticism, spiritism, comparative religion, pseudo- 
science, and what not—books as thick as autumn leaves in 
Vallombrosa, and mostly as dry. It may seem unfair to class 
among these works one by the famous Béhme, but, after all, 
his revival at just this time when the philosophers are divorcing 
old barren reason and marrying young instinct, when Evelyn 
Underhill is eloping with Jacopone da Todi, and Dean Inge is 
going on a spree with Plotinus, is but one more symptom of the 
anti-rationalist undertow beneath the flooding tide of science. 
Béhme was a great mystic, half-way between Tauler and Cole- 
ridge, “explaining metaphysics to the nation—I wish he would 
explain his explanation.” It takes a special training to fathom 
the exact import of the “unground” (Ungrund, by other trans- 
lators rendered “abyss”), “pansophic arcanum,” “theoscopia,” 
and the rest of his vocabulary. God, he wrote, was his natural 
element, though the eye of Reason could not see Him; heaven 
and hell are within ourselves; “envy is the devil’s will-spirit”; 
and the wisdom of men is the foolishness of God. 

The twilight of the idols that has made Béhme’s form so 


indistinct has just begun to descend on Nietzsche, although, 
as his latest editor remarks, the recent war gave him a cer- 
tain notoriety, exposing him, as a typical German, to “the 
naive pishposh of suburban Methodists, notoriety-seeking coi- 
lege professors, almost illiterate editorial writers, and other 
such numskulls.” The reason for reviving Nietzsche now, in 
Mr. Mencken’s opinion, is the expectation that he will prove 
the most valuable ally of civilization against Bolshevism, which 
“he described clearly a generation ago for what it was and is 
—democracy in another aspect, the old ressentiment [whatever 
that may mean] of the lower orders in free function once more. 
Socialism, Puritanism, Philistinism, Christianity—he saw them 
all as allotropic forms of democracy, as variations of the strug- 
gle of quantity against quality.” Mr. Mencken has, in the 
present contest between plutocracy and democracy, “laid his 
money upon the former,” which “will win because it will be 
able, in the long run, to enlist the finer intelligences.” But 
does Nietzsche have much weight with the finer intelligences 
now? The mob he despised has avenged itself by flocking, at 
certain times and places, to his oracle; he has been the prophet 
not of the thinker, but of the smart, half-educated agitator. 
The translation is good in that it gives a vivid reproduction 
of the hysterical quality of Nietzsche's style, dependent so 
largely on dashes and italics and capitals and dots. 

But while Nietzsche was grandly blaspheming and gnash- 
ing his teeth at the cross of Christianity as portrayed in the 
New Testament, there were many scholars who might have 
told him that he was barking up the wrong tree. Since the 
time when Dupuis wrote his “Origine de tous les cultes” 
(1795) there has flourished a school that has found mythologi- 
cal elements pervading the Bible. The development of sun- 
myths, of vegetation-myths, and of sex-myths—as Mr. Edward 
Carpenter classifies them—left no room for any historical 
founder of either Judaism or Christianity. “They have taken 
away the Lord and we know not where they have laid him,” 
and “as for this man Moses, we know not what has become of 
him.” Mr. Carpenter, having written on “the cause and cure 
of civilization,” now performs a similar service for religion. 
Some of the researches of Frazer and Lang and Tylor and 
other scholars are vulgarized by him, and conclusions drawn 
from their premises from which any of them would recoil. 
Many misstatements and many rash hypotheses are necessary 
to explain the Genesis of Christianity, and to prepare for its 
Exodus, since, according to the writer, the current religion 
must give way to “a Holy Human Church,” not limited in its 
rites, but picking and choosing freely among the dogmas and 
ritual of primitive man. Perhaps Mr. Carpenter will favor 
us next with a study of “Sciolism, its Cause and Cure.” 

“Seein’ things at night” has become one of the favorite 
indoor sports of the British and American publics. A lady and 
gentleman who prefer to remain unknown give us their word 
of honor that they have had most extraordinary experiences 
with a ouija-board. Mrs. Violet Tweedale, a daughter of the 
Scotch publisher Robert Chambers, offers us an entertaining 
account of her life, both of the moments when “the soul faints 
with a pallid anxiety that wraith-like envelopes the whole be- 
ing in a thrall of sadness,” and of “the dream world described 
by the Greeks as ecstasy.” What with Queen Victoria and 
the ghost of Prince Charles Edward, with Newman, Browning, 
Jack the Ripper, Mme. Blavatsky, Henry Irving, and a satyr 
fresh from a “witches’ sabbath”—=still a common event, it 
seems—she has really had a most entertaining line of acquaint- 
ances. She has the power of curing her friends by prayer, 
and of foreseeing which horse will win the Derby. 

“Beneath each lowest deep a lower deep.” “The Book of the 
Damned” reminds one of Harnack’s characterization of the 
Gnostic work “Pistis Sophia” as “dedicated to the propaganda 
of systematic idiocy.” Mr. Charles Fort, with a zeal worthy 
of a scientist, has spent a life-time collecting newspaper stories 
of bodies that have fallen from the sky, such as hailstones 
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as big as elephants, red, black, and green rains, butter, calves, 
putrid substances, and the like. He admits that observers have 
sometimes tried to explain these phenomena on known laws, as 
when Dr. Hitchcock examined a putrid substance alleged to 
have fallen from the sky at Amherst, and declared it to be a 
fungus, but Mr. Fort knows that the things dropped from the 
aky are messages from another world. If he continues his labor 
ef collecting strange “facts,” we recommend the following quo- 
tation from Prester John: “In our land be bears and lions of 
divers colors, as the red, green, white, and black. And in our 
Zand be also unicorns which slay many lions. Also there dare 
me man make a lie in our land, for if he did he should inconti- 


ment be slain.” 
PRESERVED SMITH 


The Tragedy of John Redmond 


Jokn Redmond’s Last Years. By Stephen Gwynn. Longmans, 

Green and Company. 

R. GWYNN ’S book has not a little of the somber splendor 

of a Greek tragedy. Certainly a reading of it is indis- 
pemsable to an understanding of Irish history in the last ten 
years. It records the history of a moving failure; and the 
yecord is set down with a fairness which even Redmond’s 
mest bitter opponents can hardly fail to praise. Mr. Gwynn 
writes from the angle of a Nationalist of the Dominion Home 
Rule school. But he is eminently just to his opponents, and 
he has even a word of appreciation for the costly malevolence 
ef Sir Edward Carson. What seems mainly to emerge from 
his book is the intricate character of the Irish struggle.- Simple 
solutions like that of Mr. de Valera on the one hand, or of Sir 
Edward Carson upon the other, do not really meet the confused 
facts at issue. The problem is not one of simple nationalism, 
ef crude religious prejudice, of economic oppression, of complex 
misgovernment. All of them, doubtless, have their special con- 
tribution to make to the final issue. But no one can read Mr. 
Gwynn’s history of these ten difficult years without the sense 
that a subtler background is involved. 

The dominant impression of Mr. Gwynn’s book is at once the 
justice of the Home Rule cause and the system of petty com- 
plexes by which it was frustrated. By 1914 the movement for 
which Redmond had struggled so bravely had reached its 
apogee. Ulster, indeed, was recalcitrant; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the Asquith government had that de- 
cisive temper which would have cut at the root of its gorgeous 
monsense. The truth is that the Ulster movement had become 
entangled in the dangerous conventions of the English party- 
system. English opinion would never have understood the 
arrest of Sir Edward Carson for constructive treason. Still less 
would it have sanctioned the use of British troops to suppress 
the incipient revolt of which he stood sponsor. The Irish party 
was aloof from those subtle social connections by which English 
public opinion was, before 1914, so largely determined. The 
Ulstermen were at the centre of that system. The army, so- 
ciety, the court, the church, all these ponderous traditions were 
on their side. Englishmen, after all, were largely ignorant of 
the history which lay at the root of the Irish case. They knew 
that the martyrdom of the forties had been largely compensated 
by a generous social policy. There was latent in them that 


incurable suspicion of the Roman church which it is still easy 
to fan into flame. Against all these difficulties Redmond 
had to make his way. He was convinced of the impossibility 
of Sinn Fein. He knew how artificial in conception and sterile 
m consequence would be the admission of Ulsterism into an 
Irish settlement. What he was searching was some grand ges- 
ture whereby the oneness of a free Ireland with her neighbor 
might be made manifest. 

The outbreak of war gave him a superb opportunity; and 
the use he made of it lights up in its generous magnificence the 


history of those tragic days. But the translation of his gesture 
into administrative terms was frustrated at every step by the 
inconceivable folly of the British War Office. How far that 
folly was, as Redmond more than once hinted, a positive 
malignity, it is difficult to judge. Certainly the documents are 
not yet to hand; and even when they come it is possible that 
much will have to be deduced from a bad unwritten tradition, 
even more from hints of secret conversations. Certain at least 
it is that Redmond was not trusted and that eulogistic con- 
fidence was showered upon Sir Edward Carson. The inevitable 
result followed. The administrative limitations of Lord Kitch- 
ener were taken by young Ireland to be the concerted policy 
of the British Cabinet. As the star of Sir Edward Carson rose, 
that of Redmond waned. If England flouted him, young 
Ireland would look to its own energies. He had already lost 
his hold when there came the fatal rebellion of 1916; thence- 
forward he was but a poor player on a stage usurped by other 
figures. Every new event only deepened the sense of failure 
and aloofness. The aftermath of the rebellion sharpened every 
antagonism it was British interest to placate. His brother was 
killed. The Convention broke down through Sir Edward Car- 
son’s insolent certainty that rebellion had won his case in the 
eyes of Allied opinion. No man could resist that burden of 
tragedies. It killed Redmond as certainly as the malevolence 
of misguided patriotism killed Jean Jaurés. 

Yet, as Mr. Gwynn paints him, he remains a noble figure; 
and the judgment that, in the end, Ireland will not owe him 
the less because he failed has much to be said upon its behalf. 
The man who embraces a middle course will often lack the fas- 
cination and the daring of the extremist. He will have none 
of his ruthless logic. Constitutionalism will never challenge 
the glamour of revolt. Its victims are buried without the bugle 
sounding above their graves. But it is Redmond’s persistency 
and patience which made the settlement of Ireland the dominant 
issue of English politics. It was his eloquence which made the 
cause for which he stood worthy of the zeal and earnestness he 
won for it. He was tireless, brave, and incorruptible. He never 
swerved from the straight path of duty. He loved Ireland none 
the less deeply because she deserted his ideals. It was a great 
spirit that amid despair could await with confidence the outcome 
of grave disaster. 

HAROLD J. LASKI 


The Temper of the Scot 


Scottish Literature: Character and Influence. By G. Gregory 
Smith. The Macmillan Company. 


ee HE Scot is not a quarrelsome man, but he has a fine sense 

of the value of provocation.” This pregnant sentence 
stands out as perhaps the most notable utterance in a volume 
in which many things are pithily said; it is quoted here because 
it so admirably expresses the temper of the author himself. 
That temper is so far from complaisant that at times one is 
tempted to think Professor Gregory Smith is really spoiling for 
a fight; but in general he remains merely provocative. The book, 
therefore, never becomes controversial, though the author has 
his doubts, in true Scottish fashion, about so many of the com- 
monplaces of the textbooks that the result is a constant chal- 
lenge, if not to deny, at least to examine afresh. 

Of the ten essays which compose the volume five deal with 
an attempt to discern the individual character of Scottish Lit- 
erature—if it has such; five with the influences it has exerted 
beyond the national boundaries. The author finds Scottish lit- 
erature from the fifteenth century to our own day marked by 
two somewhat paradoxical moods: the one realistic, a fondness 
for specific, intimate detail, often resulting in a failure to see 
the wood for the trees; the other whimsical, irrational, fan- 
tastic, delighting in witches and elves. The former character- 
istic is generally admitted; the latter, which Mr. Smith sup- 
ports with evidence from the brownies and bogles of Gavin 
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Douglas to Andrew Lang’s fairies and Peter Pan, has for a gen- 
eration or more been looked at in the light of the “Celtic Magic” 
of Renan and Matthew Arnold. The examination of the ques- 
tion by Mr. Smith may not result in giving Scotland any mo- 
nopoly of fairyland, but it goes far to dispose of the theory that 
this particular manifestation of the human imagination is due 
either in Scottish or English literature to the influence of the 
Celts of Ireland or Wales or Scotland. On the positive side he 
is less cogent. He is aware, of course, that neither naturalism 
nor supernaturalism is the special property of the Scot, so that 
his attempt at finding specific national quality results in little 
more than this: that in Scottish literature we find persistently 
and pervasively these contradictory elements as warp and woof. 

The chapters on Scottish influence are an excellent and re- 
strained statement of the Northern contribution to the Ro- 
mantic revival, much of it necessarily not new, but put with 
freshness and uncommon exactitude. 

The style of the book is even more provocative than the mat- 
ter. Mr. Smith writes with a constant fear of being obvious 
or banal, so that even simple things cannot be said simply. 
Allusive to an extreme, he cannot escape the charge of osten- 
tation in the use of his wide reading; and he avoids flatness at 
the expense of occasional obscurity and affectation. But the 
book contains much good writing and independent thinking. 

WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON. 


Criticism by Antithesis 


Jane Austen. By O. W. Firkins. Henry Holt and Company. 


Crichton. Since we landed on the island, my lord, it seems 
to me that Mr. Ernest’s epigrams have been particularly bril- 
liant. 

Ernest (gratified). Thank you, Crichton. 

Crichton. But I find—I seem to find it growing wild, my lord, 
in the woods, that sayings which would be justly admired in 
England are not much use on an island. I would therefore re- 
spectfully propose that henceforth every time Mr. Ernest favors 
us with an epigram his head should be immersed in a bucket of 
cold spring water. 

(There is a terrible silence.) 

Antithetical juggling and epigrammatic sleight-of-hand may 
be admired in the process of carving up an imagist poet or a 
naturalistic playwright; perhaps they distract the reader’s at- 
tention from the dullness of the subject; but they are not much 
use in criticizing Miss Austen. To change the figure, the cornea 
of Mr. Firkins’s eye, as he might himself say, is prismatic; it 
breaks up the light of common day into brilliant and contrasted 
colors. He must see antithesis everywhere; he does see it al- 
most everywhere in Jane Austen. The result is that he paints 
a sort of cubist portrait of her, which would pass unrecognized 
were it not labeled with her name. His method can best be 
illustrated in miniature by quoting a stanza of his poem To 
Jane Austen, which is printed at the beginning of the book. 


O eye of eagle and of mole, 
Thou shrewd and penetrating soul, 
Yet off thy little English knoll 
So impotent and vain; 
Satiric—yet beneath thy glee 
An orgy of propriety, 
Thou riotest in decency, 
Invulnerable Jane! 

This is at least as false as it is clever; and so is much of the 
book. One is inclined to apply to Mr. Firkins what he says of 
Arnold Bennett: “Some times he seems little more than a salver 
for his own pleasantries.” Occasionally he seems to suspect 
that his method of portraying Miss Austen is not quite success- 
ful; thus he remarks “It sometimes seems as if the main busi- 
ness of life were to confute our expectations, to upset our 
theories, and to blunt our epigrams.” In this respect, at least, 
Miss Austen’s novels prove their lifelikeness. 





The first and larger part of the book is devoted to a detailed 
analysis of the novels. This elaborate survey is marked by a 
truly curious infelicity, at its worst, perhaps, in the chapters 
on “Northanger Abbey” and “Persuasion,” with each of which 
the critic finds a hundred faults. Even in the discussion of 
“Pride and Prejudice,” which is Mr. Firkins’s favorite, the 
reader is constantly irritated by captious and perverse judg- 
ments. The best chapter in the series is the one dealing with 
“Emma”; here, where Jane Austen comes nearest to the mod- 
ern realists, Mr. Firkins is least unfair to her. Emma he 
regards as the only one of Miss Austen's major characters who 
is drawn with really accurate shading. An amusing trait of the 
book is his constant reproaching of Miss Austen for her “pyro- 
technic quality” and “exaggeration.” Must he have all the fire- 
works to himself? Part II discusses The Realist, and Part III 
The Woman. The author’s main purpose, we are told at the 
beginning of Part II, is “the correction of certain common mis- 
apprehensions as to the nature and extent of [Miss Austen’s] 
truth to life.” The standard by which he judges truth to life 
appears to be the work of John Galsworthy. He finds that Miss 
Austen’s accuracy, even in her narrow field, is “subject to two 
great deductions—a deduction on the score of decoration or con- 
vention and another on the score of extravagance or hyperbole.” 
By the first he means that Miss Austen often makes her ladies 
and gentlemen speak with eighteenth-century literary formal- 
ity; by the second, that she frequently uses the “humor” method 
of characterization. These points are obvious enough; we do 
not need a volume to prove that Miss Austen’s dialogue is more 
formal than Mr. Galsworthy’s, or that she liked salient char- 
acters better than he does. Like all great artists, Miss Austen 
used the literary conventions of her time; like most great 
writers of fiction and drama she allowed herself to present some 
characters from a single point of view, and to heighten their 
peculiarities somewhat. But Mr. Firkins, constantly accusing 
her of exaggeration, has enormously exaggerated these traits. 
Out of them he has succeeded in imagining a Miss Austen who is 
“one vile antithesis.” In “creative criticism” does the critic 
create the author in his own image? 

HOMER E. WoopsRIDGE. 


Blake and Gibran 


Twenty Drawings. By Kahlil Gibran. Alfred A. Knopf. 
5 pw drawings in this book are by a Syrian who the publishers 
tell us “has brought the mysticism of the Near East to 
America and has chosen to throw in his lot with the artists of 
the Occident in an endeavor to fuse new bonds of interest be- 
tween the old world and the new.” This theme of the publishers 
is further elaborated in an interpretative essay by Miss Alice Ra- 
phael which prefaces the volume. This essay plucks out the heart 
of Gibran’s mystery with a professional flourish. It burns in- 
cense to Gibran’s art mainly upon its symbolical side—where it is 
weakest! It finds all manner of remote and subtle implications 
in the artist’s work which make rather persuasive reading until 
we carefully examine the drawings themselves. We will proba- 
bly reject first of all the fantastic notion that Gibran’s symbolism 
is a peculiar heritage of the Arabic race-mind which has been 
grafted upon the traditions of the West as a novel contribution 
to a present era weary of ante-bellum realism; for it is difficult 
to see how the most adept of those who distil sublimations can 
recognize in Gibran’s art any essence which countless Occidental 
artists might not equally claim. 

His drawings call up instantaneously to the memory the tinted 
pencil sketches of Rodin; they strive for the massiveness of 
Rodin but attain instead a feminine sweetness of touch and con- 
ception. They hint strongly too of the methods and mannerisms 
of Leonardo da Vinci. No strong individuality rises above this 
electicism to make the borrowings its own. This does not mean 
that Gibran’s art, though derivative, does not possess a genuine 
merit of its own. His best drawings are conceived with sim- 
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plicity and executed with adequate draughtsmanship. His deli- 
cate, flexible handling of line is his most distinctive claim to 
artistic recognition. His group compositions are stiff and cum- 
bersome, but his single figures often have undeniable beauty. 
The one called Flight, for instance, is gracious and charming 
in its flow of line, and there is no ambiguity about the illusion 
it conveys of movement through space. Another lovely concep- 
tion of the female figure is entitled The Burden. The sensitive 
portrait called The Blind has more genuine symbolism than 
anything in the book. Although it seems reminiscent of Leo- 
nardo’s Saint Anne, it is a beautiful drawing and deserves un- 
stinted praise. There is something extraordinarily appealing in 
the wistful blind face with its troubled forehead—the pathos of 
its unutterable isolation of soul. Gibran unfortunately has in- 
cluded in this volume a number of drawings too tentative and 
experimental to stand beside his more authoritative work. They 
are timid in execution—mere empty generalizations muffling a 
confused symbolism. Doubtless they are interesting enough as 
play for the artist. His wrist gets a certain amount of exercise 
as he whips his pencil again and again over the outline as if 
trying by sheer strength alone to beat the drawing into some- 
thing decisive and significant. There is little wisdom, however, 
in presenting such gymnastics to the public. The hierophants of 
Modernist esthetic criticism pounce upon performances of this 
kind and exaggerate their importance with loud ecstatic 
shrieks. Into the most inconsequential of scrawlings they read 
mysterious attributes which they propound in a jargon as ab- 
stract as that of medizval Scholasticism. Any crude sketch 
with a suggestion of primitive distortion or naiveté sets them 
to foaming like sibyls. A symbolical title enhances the titilla- 
tion. 

Gibran’s symbolism is hailed as the chief source of his power. 
Rodin is reported to have said of him: “I know of no one else 
in whom poetry and drawing are so linked as to make him a new 
Blake.” This remark is hardly worth serious consideration. To 
the thoughtful student who knows his Blake, the conceptions of 
Gibran are tepid indeed by comparison. In Blake the atmos- 
phere is charged with electricity—the symbols leap and swirn 
in pools of sidereal fire. The brain of the beholder is shocked 
and terrified by their conflicts, their agonizings. In Gibran’s 
art is no ruffled surface—the symbols are as lifeless as a cluster 
of dull bubbles on still water. In Blake the symbol and its ob- 
jective embodiment are organic. In Gibran they fall apart. 
Beside the cosmic sweep of Blake, Gibran seems a self-conscious 
sentimentalist when he deals with symbols. His symbols strike 
us as titular—the tacked-on product of afterthought. Gibran’s 
art is sometimes more interesting than Blake’s, but not in its 
symbolical aspect. In one of Gibran’s drawings labelled The 
Greater Self, a naked giant coddles a pigmy-like figure in his 
bosom. The giant seems to be tickling the soles of the unrespon- 
sive pigmy’s feet. As we study the title we feel that the artist 
pondered a long time before he decided what the drawing might 
be construed to mean. The same is true of The Inneymost, a 
fine drawing of a man’s bowed figure in a familiar art-school 
pose; again the title seems adventitious. Another example is 
The Great Aloneness, in which a supine female sleeps while dim 
figures in tortuous embrace flee by in the wind. It might be 
Great Catherine of Russia watching the storm of carnal souls 
that swept Paolo and Francesca to the feet of Dante. No face- 
tious speculation would dare attempt a transposition of Blake’s 
terrifying symbols. The scoffer’s brains might suddenly be 
burned to a cinder in his skull. Gibran’s symbols, even if we 
admit that they occasionally cast pale lights through the fog, 
contract the soul’s experiences to a pin-point of illumination. 
The chief discovery that can be squeezed out of Gibran’s sym- 
bolical offerings is that the soul of man, if not yet free of the 
beast, is yearning upward toward hopeful release. Gibran’s 
message is not one of arcane transcendencies, but one of grace- 
ful emotional exposition of form. There his work is valuable 
GLEN MULLIN 


and secure. 


Class-Conscious 


Modes and Morals. By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. Charles 

Seribners’s Sons. 

_— class-consciousness of the proletarian is a vice; that of 

the aristocrat, both a virtue and a duty! With this ele- 
mentary distinction in mind, it will be obvious that no adverse 
criticism is implied in the statement that Mrs. Gerould’s “Modes 
and Morals” is a class-conscious document. The traditions and 
standards of an aristocracy of culture determine the character 
of its social and literary comment. It is a culture with a Puri- 
tan strain: no person, warns Mrs. Gerould in an essay subtly 
delimiting the boundaries of truth—no person who likes to lie 
should ever be permitted to do so. Yet it is a culture more at 
home in a limited monarchy than in a republic. For where the 
only aristocracy is one of wealth, the cultured but shabbily- 
dressed descendant of half a dozen Signers is regarded as a 
social inferior by rich women whose fathers perhaps carried 
dinner-pails. Now, one of the “charming minor purposes of an 
hereditary aristocracy is the social countenancing of dowdi- 
ness.” “A duchess may be as dowdy as she likes; and other 
women may with impunity be the less smart in a land where 
there are always duchesses being dowdy.” The essays in this 
delightful vein were evidently written before the ever-lengthen- 
ing shadow of the Russian Revolution darkened Mrs. Gerould’s 
mind and alarmed her class-consciousness. And an alarmed 
class-consciousness inspires comment that is neither tolerant 
nor gracious nor truly discerning. Even before the advent of 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, certain char- 
acteristics of contemporary fiction disturbed Mrs. Gerould. The 
Humanitarian Hero, for instance, with his wild democratic 
ideas, was a portent of change. The heroes of the younger 
English novelists insist upon taking us into the company of 
the unclassed; their excursions into the underworld are the 
modern equivalent of the grand tour. They are in constant 
protest against established conventions. Their actual sins are 
feeble and silly in comparison with the bold deeds of the Heath- 
cliffs and Rochesters of the past. But these earlier rebels were 
at one with society in regarding themselves as sinners, and 
“you will not hurt society much while you accept its categories.” 
The modern rebel refuses to regard himself as a sinner, he 
denies the jurisdiction of the court, and no attitude can be more 
subversive of established institutions than that. 

The weapon of ridicule is used effectively against the novel- 
ists. Abuse is reserved for the more threatening challenge of 
Labor. Mrs. Gerould sees her class, the educated people in 
moderate circumstances with a decent tradition of culture back 
of them, who care for the life of the intellect and the spirit, 
threatened by the dominance of the “gorged and flattered work- 
ingman.” What can “we of the minority” do to save our values 
from extinction? We must leave the motor-cars, the delicacies 
of the table, the jewels, and the joy-rides to Labor, and form 
an almost religious brotherhood for the practice of the austere 
life. Inevitable physical deprivations will be mitigated by the 
contemplation of great art, great ideas, and great poetry. A 
perfectly developed courtesy and the capacity for silence will 
atone for the lack of space and privacy. The coarser contacts 
will be eliminated by the use of impersonal machinery. The 
brotherhood may be short of coal, but not of logic, for it will 
cherish the logic that the wealthy miners and Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson have discarded. If the logic displayed in this essay on 
“The New Simplicity” is representative of that to be cherished 
by the brotherhood, Mr. Henderson did well to discard it: a 
logie that reeognizes the uneducative character of modern ma- 
chine processes, yet blames the workman for his lack of mental 
grasp and breadth of view; that professes to be passionately 
concerned with humanity, yet sees no connection between the 
comforts of “impersonal” machinery and the soul-starving work 
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Some Early Spring Books 


THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


This is the complete and authorized account of the life and work of the founder of the Salvation Army. It is the 
story of one of the most remarkable careers in all history and a striking and authentie portrayal of a truly great 
man, pioneer in a vast social movement and the most signal figure in the religious history of his century. 





Now Ready 





Illustrated with 30 full page photographs. In two volumes. The Set $10.50. 


MISER’S MONEY THE GREAT ACCIDENT 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL BEN AMES WILLIAMS’ NEW NOVEL 
“The novel is decidedly good. The author has studied 


is hacheeel well: ual -beme of hic scenes, in oll A lively, realistic tale of a typical American small 


and minuteness of description, are worthy of George town. Told against a background of political intrigue 
Eliot. The plot is well constructed; it is a realistic and with a charming love story running through it, 
narrative . . . the work of an author who thor- there isn’t a dull moment in this new novel by the 
oughly understands his craft."—N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 author of “The Sea Bride” and “All the Brothers 

Were Valiant.” 2.00 


THE GOLDEN WHALES 
OF CALIFORNIA IN LINCOLN’S CHAIR 


VACHEL LINDSAY’S NEW POEMS BY IDA M. TARBELL 


“He is the same richly exhuberant Lindsay of ‘The 


Congo’ and ‘The Chinese Nightingale’ and a great A companion volume to the author’s “He Knew Lin- 


many people are going to like this new book better coln” this new book follows the style of the earlier 
than anything he has ever written before.”—Philadel- work, and, cast into fiction form, gives a particularly 
phia Press. $1.75 human and sympathetic picture of the great man. $1.00 


A QUAKER SINGER’S MY CHESS CAREER 
RECOLLECTIONS BY J. R. CAPABLANCA 


DAVID BISPHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
“Nothing that is set down by David Bispham in his 
new book but possesses a most compelling interest . . 
none can question its rich and vivid quality. Our 
“first American singer” makes the country the debtor : 
to his art once more as a rare interpreter of art, life, play at present beyond the understanding of many 
and his own times.”—Phila. Ledger. Illustrated, $4.00 strong players are made clear. $2.50 


champion’s play. Particularly valuable to chess players 
are the unusually thorough, accurate and authoritative 
notes to the games. Points in Capablanca’s practical 





Two new novels to be published this month 
THE FOOLISH LOVERS MRS. WARREN’S DAUGHTER 


ST. JOHN ERVINE’S NEW NOVEL BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 
This new story of a self-willed and dominating young The central figure of this remarkable book is Vivien 
Irishman and the conflicting influences of various Warren, daughter of Mrs. Warren in Shaw’s play, 
women on his life gives the author further opportunity “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” A striking theme and a 
for that searching analysis of human motive and tem- dramatic plot, worked out with much literary skill and 
perament which made his “John Ferguson” so fine a keen understanding will make this one of the most 
contribution to modern literature. talked of novels of the year. 





This book shows the evolution and perfecting of the 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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of mine and factory. The virtue of the brotherhood is to be 
of the fugitive and cloistered kind, unexercised in contest with 
the lords of the earth. This is discouraging news. It means 
more labor for those who are so much concerned with the pres- 
ervation of immaterial values that they seek to comprehend 
and further the best aspirations of Labor. And someone must 
contest the earth with the lords thereof. Otherwise even the 
retired brotherhood will presently be unable to buy milk. 

At one point only is Mrs. Gerould’s class-consciousness vulner- 
able. The haunting melodies of “Gospel Hymns, No. 5,” re- 
membered from an Evangelical youth, touch whatever in her is 
emotional, vulgar, low-brow, democratic, and “mobbish.” The 
words do not matter; the appeal is wholly to “the sensual ear.” 
If ever a proletarian army, its blood-red banners streaming, 
marches past chanting subversive doctrine to the music of The 
Son of God Goes Forth to War, or Throw Out the Life-Line, 
Mrs. Gerould will be hopelessly evangelized. 

DoroTHY BREWSTER. 


From Foreign Fields 


Tales of My Native Town. 
lated by Rafael Mantellini. 


By Gabriele D’Annunzio. Trans- 
Introduction by Joseph Herges- 


heimer. Doubleday, Page and Company. 
Souls Divided. By Matilde Serao. Translated by William 
Collinge. Brentano’s. 


Their Son. The Necklace. By Eduardo Zamacois. Translated 
by G. A. Engiand. Boni and Liveright. 

Niels Lyhne. By J. P. Jacobsen. Translated by H. A. Larsen. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Sara Videbeck and The Chapel. By C. J. L. Almquist. Trans- 
lated by A. B. Benson. The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. 

An Honest Thief and Other Stories. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
From the Russian by Constance Garnett. The Macmillan 
Company. 

ITH soft and lingering persuasiveness Mr. Hergesheimer 

compares the short stories of Gabriele D’Annunzio and 
those in our own magazines. The stuff of the latter is absurdly 
isolated and purged; D’Annunzio’s are “unsparing” and cannot 
be read by “anyone not impressed by the beauty of sheer living 
as a spectacle.” Now one would not care to waste a word of 
defense on the false and tepid yarns that clutter our periodicals. 

But these tales of D’Annunzio illustrate, in another and artis- 

tically nobler and severer tradition, conventions almost as rigid. 

Although he writes of his native town of Pescara, D’Annunzio 

repeats the motive of Flaubert’s Un Coeur Simple (Mr. Herges- 

heimer seems to confuse it with Maupassant’s “Une Vie”) in 

The Virgin Anna, and of Maupassant’s La Ficelle in The Down- 

fall of Candia. Nor is his brutality so much the result of an 

“unsparing” vision in search of truth as the expression of a 

type of literary temperament that veers from eroticism in 

youth (“Il Trionfo dell’ Morte”) to cruelty in age. The stories 
are of course arresting and at times brilliant. D’Annunzio’s 
powerful gifts are beyond question today. But the innocent 

American of Mr. Hergesheimer’s implication could expend his 

awe and admiration on better things than the last leaves on the 

tree of the French naturalism of the seventies. 

Signora Serao’s book seems fresher because she takes up an 
even older strain. Paolo Ruffo hears a voice singing an air 
of Gluck and his fate has found him. He pours out his passion 
in letters to the at first unknown and always unapproached 
object of his adoration, and these lyrical letters—written with 
the large mellifluous melody of George Sand’s prose—constitute 
the volume. Need one add that Diana Sforza is noble, divinely 
beautiful, and poor? Or that, to aid her orphaned brothers 
and sisters, she has agreed to contract an alliance with an 
elderly and dour and fabulously wealthy British diplomat? 
Or that she bears her martyrdom in silence and only on her 





death-bed bids a humble friend seek out Paolo and say that 
she has always loved him? Until then she has kept silent. 
“Ella non rispose.” The friend seeks Paolo in vain. On a for- 
eign shore his bruised heart has found rest. You think of 
crinolines and keepsakes and 1830 and the plangent, melancholy 
stanzas of Musset’s Souvenir. The story is like a pressed 
flower suddenly found in the pages of a Lamartine. For a 
moment it gives you the nostalgia of the past. Then it crumbles. 

Eduardo Zamacois is his own man, He does not write with 
his eye on Flaubert or George Sand, or like his countryman 
Blasco Ibafiez, on Zola. He keeps his eye on the object. His 
mood is far more modern than D’Annunzio’s. He is fearlessly 
but not subjectively brutal. Horrors are a part of life’s tragedy, 
but not a delectable part. He speaks no word of pity, but his 
unspoken implications are humane. Their Son is a novelette 
of a very high order of merit, and Amadeo Zureda and Rafaela 
characters made of enduring stuff. The action is rapid, the 
pathos bare and virile, the observation of circumstance exact. 
The author holds power in reserve; he possesses his own soul; 
he sees his people and their fate with a steady and sober vision. 
The Necklace is more hectic in atmosphere and the theft of the 
jewels is somewhat wildly conceived. But the portrait of the 
courtesan Alicia is just and luminous and errs by an excess of 
neither sentiment nor cruelty. Mr. England’s account of the 
fecundity of Zamacois makes one doubtful of the steadiness of 
the Spaniard’s quality. But more stories like these would not 
come amiss. 

The stories of the North are all stories of seekers and of 
pilgrimages. The seekers do not always know what they seek; 
their road is often lost in the blue. But there is no rest for 
their feet. They know reality quite as closely as the Latins, 
but it gives them no content. The visible world exists for 
them, as it did for Gautier, but they desire it to be, as Goethe’s 
earth-spirit says, the living garment of the deity. In youth they 
transfigure the things of the earth through their vision and seek 
always to recapture them in that guise. “We called them by 
the same names,” says Niels’s friend, “that they bear in reality, 
but we meant something entirely above and beyond comparison 
with this tame sufficiency.” Of this process Jacobsen writes 
with a beautiful precision and a frugal poetry of touch. The 
account of Niels Lyhne’s boyhood has a depth of insight even 
in matters of sex that is rare in the Romance writers. Later 
the narrative seems a littie hurried and huddled as though 
vitality to exhaust his subject had gradually failed the author. 
But this uncommonly sensitive translation of a memorable book 
is cordially to be welcomed. 

The semi-realistic stories of the eccentric Swede Almquist 
have no very vivid interest in themselves today. But the 
student of the art of fiction and, indeed, of the whole of modern 
literature, will do well to ponder the works and ways of a man 
who in 1839—eighteen years before the publication of “Mme. 
Bovary”—wrote these words: “Men have believed the moral 
to be merely the general, which has, therefore, been called the 
pure. Neither have they realized that, in the privacy of al! 


‘personality, only that is repudiable which is contrary to the 


true purpose of creation in any particular person. . . . We 
must first learn to know people themselves and observe them 
in their nooks and corners. If their experiences are 
genuine, they constitute, no matter how peculiar, the indis- 
pensable condition for a correct knowledge of the matter.” 

It is an instinctive grasp of the source of such knowledge 
that constitutes the greatness of the Russian novelists. The 
stories and sketches in this volume of Dostoevsky are not among 
his best. His humor is not happy; his compassion is less exer- 
cised when he deals with the higher ranks of society. Compare 
the dryness of Another Man’s Wife with the exquisite freshness 
of feeling in The Peasant Marey. But always there is the in- 
comparable steadfastness of vision and innocence of the imagina- 
tion that follows life, that does not seek to distort it, and that 
finds man in his humanity alone. L. L. 
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ANNOUNCING A NOTABLE EVENT 


in the Literature of the Year 


THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES 


Including Letters to 


Mrs. Edith Wharton 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
H. G. Wells 

Hugh Walpole 


William James 
George Du Maurier 
Compton Mackenzie 
Edmund Gosse 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
John Singer Sargent 
A. C. Benson 

W. D. Howells 


and many of the most brilliant and delightful personalities of the day 
In two volumes 
With photogravure portraits 
Edited by Percy Lubbock $10.00 





BEDOUINS 


By James G. Huneker 


“It is the Hunekerian gusto that captures you and 
carries you along, but it is the Hunekerian erudition 
that impresses you, clear intellectual honesty that 
holds you, urbane humaneness that charms you. There 
is no critic in America with a range as wide or with 
tastes as unerring.”—Philadelphia Press. $2.00 


SOCIALISM vs. CIVILIZATION 


By Lieutenant Boris Brasol 


PROF. T. N. CARVER, of Harvard, says: “ .. . 
The author has performed a useful service by bringing 
home this lesson to the American people. . . He 
shows himself a master of the subject.” $2.00 


MODES AND MORALS 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
“This volume of Mrs. Gerould’s with its dozen of 
papers on a heterogeny of themes, ought to find a host 


of eager readers.”—Brander Matthews in the New York 
Times. $1.75 


By S. K. Humphrey 
“The Racial Prospect” is a complete rewriting of the 
author’s significant and already widely known work, 
“Mankind.” Mr. Humphrey goes even more deeply 
into those problems of social development. He points 
out how race building is the key to dominance in the 
coming civilization. $2.00 


Important Scribner Fiction 


John Galsworthy’s 


TATTERDEMALION 


The title expresses the wide variety of the stories in 
this volume—some are as fully elaborated as those 
which make the collection “Five Tales” so notable a 
success. $1.90 


By F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Harry Hansen, Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily 
News writes: “I have just had a wonderful evening with 
‘This Side of Paradise.’ It is one of the few really 
American novels extant.” $1.75 


To Be Published in April 





BLACKSHEEP! BLACKSHEEP! 


By Meredith Nicholson 


The author of “The House of a Thousand Candles” 
offers a tale of a thousand surprises. Illustrated. $1.75 


PASSION 
By Shaw Desmond 


“Passion” is a novel of struggle between idealism 
and commercialism, art and the power of gold, purity 
of mind and the sex passion, democracy and “big busi- 
ness,” the doctrine of Nietzsche and the doctrine of 
Christ. $2.00 


GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS 


Fourth Series 
Included in this volume are: 
A BIT O’ LOVE 
THE FOUNDATIONS 
THE SKIN GAME $2.00 
(May be obtained separately—$1.00 per volume.) 


HAVE WE A FAR EASTERN POLICY? 
By Charles H. Sherrill, LL.D. 
Preface by David Jayne Hill 


Charles H. Sherrill, a lawyer, diplomat, and author, 
has been a student and active participant in foreign and 
domestic questions of economics and politics for many 
years. This present volume is the result of ten months 
spent around the shores and upon the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean and after conversation everywhere with 
statesmen, merchants, and leaders of thought. $2.00 


By Arthur Train 
An inimitable group of stories giving some of the 
battles and adventures in the law office and court of the 
celebrated firm of “Tutt and Tutt.” Illustrated. $1.75 


By Louis Dodge 
“Whispers” is a newspaper man who solves a difficult 
crime-mystery in forty-eight hours. “Whispers” is a 
story that cannot be put down until it is finished; and 
then with a grateful sense of having really got some- 
thing out of the reading. ‘ 


THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR 
AGAINST WHITE SUPREMACY 


By Lothrop Stoddard 


With a vivid, vigorous presentation of the facts, the 
author shows how the permanent supremacy of the 
white race is threatened by the tremendous numerical 
increase of the colored races over the whites—the nat- 
ural hatred of the colored races—the degenerating ef- 
fect of intermingling, etc. With maps. $3.00 


By Major E. Alexander Powell 
This is a lively account of conditions along the east- 
ern Adriatic coast (including Fiume) and in Albania, 
Montenegro, Serbia, Rumania, and Constantinople; the 
first eye-witness account that has appeared since the 
war's end. Illustrated with photographs by the er 
2.00 
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Notable Spring Books 


A selected and classified list of the more important books of 


the season in general literature. Technical and professional 
books are not included. The prices are in some cases tentative. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
Butler, N. M. Is America Worth Saving? Scribners. $2. 
Cleveland, F. A., and Buck, A. E. The Budget and Responsible 
Government. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Crowder, E. H. The Spirit of Selective Service. Century. §$2. 
Gaston, H. S. The Non-Partisan League. Harcourt, Brace 


and Howe. $1.50. 

Hurley, E. N. The New American Merchant Marine. Cen- 
tury. $3. 

Ise, John. The United States Forest Policy. Yale Univer- 


versity. $5. 
Kerlin, Robert T. The Voice of the Negro. Dutton. 
Lippman, Walter. Liberty and the News. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. $1. 


Mead, Eliwood. Helping Men Own Farms. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Moton, R. R. Finding a Way Out. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 
Seligmann, H. J. The Negro Faces America. Harpers. $1.75. 


Wickware, F. G. (editor). The American Year Book. Apple- 


ton. $5. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Anderson, Mrs. Larz. Presidents and Pies. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3. 

Arthur, Sir George. 
8 vols. $15. 

Barton, W. E. The Soul of Abraham Lincoln. Doran. $4. 

Bazalgette, L. Walt Whitman. Doubleday, Page. $3.50. 

Begbie, Harold. The Life of General Booth. Macmillan. 2 
vols. $10.50. 

Brown, G. E. A Book of R. L. S. Scribners. 

Buckle, G. E, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli. 
Macmillan. $3.25 each. 

Burgess, W. H. The Pastor of the Pilgrims: A Biography of 
John Robinson. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. $4. 

Butcher, Lady. Memories of George Meredith. Scribners. $1.60. 


The Life of Lord Kitchener. Macmillan. 


$2.50. 
Vols —V—VI. 
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: RECREATION 


By Viscount GREY 





The most famous of British diplomatists 
discusses with color, clearness and charm the 
place of recreation in a well-ordered life. 


$1.25 net. 


? By Cadmus & 


brilliantly discuss the problems of to-day. $1.50 net. 


COSMIC RELATIONS 
AND IMMORTALITY 


By Henry Hort 


“The most comprehensive publication since “Human 
Personality” . . . It is designedly untechnical and 
popular.”—Journal Am. Soc. Psychical Research, 2: 
vols. $10.00 net. 


A TREASURE OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


By LocAn PEARSALL SMITH 


These brief passages chosen by Mr. Smith, the 
author of “Trivia,” reach the very pinnacle of Eng- 
lish prose in their beauty of form and memorable 
substance. $1.75 net. 


CECHS IN AMERICA 


By Tomas CAPEK 











A complete, illuminating and authoritative study of 
the national, cultural, political, social, economic and 
religious life of the Bohemian immigrants.  Illus- 
trated. $3.00 net. 


Illus. The set of four volumes boxed $20.00 net. 
BASIL EVERMAN 


By Exsie SINGMASTER 





“The whole tale is told with a freshness and vigor 
of treatment that makes it one of the outstanding 
novels of the year.”—Boston Herald. $1.90 net. 











Maps. $5.00 net. 


THE ISLAND OF THE SHEEP 


Harmonia ? 


This book by a world famous Englishman and his wife gives an illuminating and delightful picture of 
England’s reaction to the Peace, the League of Nations, America, labor and economic questions, etc., through 
the medium of a house-party at which politicians, soldiers and labor leaders—British, French and American— 


A SPORTSMAN’S 
WAN DERINGS 
By J. G. Mutars 


“The most entertaining book of its kind that has 
appeared in many months. The author tells in de- 
lightful fashion his travels and adventures in all parts 
of the world.”—Boston Herald. Illus. $5.00 net. 


RHYMES OF A 
HOMESTEADER 


By Exxiotr C. Lincoin 


From this unusual volume of Western poems one 
gets with remarkable vividness the vigor, zest and 
humor of the untrammeled West. Illus. $1.50 net 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Joun DrinKWaATER 


“A play of great ability, of a daring straight 
forwardness, and of a rare sincerity.”"—The Revieu 
Eleventh printing. Forty-third thousand. $1.25 net 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL 


By Former Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


“These volumes have drama and thrill, quick narrative and living portraiture, charm and compelling in 
terest which will class this work with the finest in American biographical and historical literature. 
not only the first adequate life story of a man second only to \Washington in his influence on the founding of thi 
Republic, but it is a picture of the forming of the nation which is unsurpassed in our literature.”—Phila. Press. 


PIRATES of the SPRING 


By Forrest Rep 


“A novel of singular though quiet beauty that will 


be heard about in the days to come.”—The Nation. 


3y the author of “The Spring Song.” $1.90 net. 


THE DARDANELLES 


By May. Gen. Str C. E. Cattwer 


“The first adequate description of the 
Dardanelles campaign. It cannot fail to be 
of the utmost value.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Whitlock, Brand. 
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How to Know Whitman. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
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Austin, Mary. 26 Jayne Street. Houghton Mifflin. $1.90. 

Bain, F. W. The Substance of a Dream. Putnams. $1.75. 

Bazin, R. Pierre and Joseph. Harpers. $1.60. 

Benoit, Pierre. L’Atlantide—The Mystery of Atlas. Duffield. 
$1.75. 

Blasco Ibafiez, V. Woman Triumphant (La Maja Desnuda). 
Dutton. $1.90. 











Bojer, Johan. The Power of a Lie.—Treacherous Ground. 
Moffat, Yard. $2 each. 

Brown, Alice. Homespun and Gold. Macmillan. $1.90. 

Brussov, V. The Republic of the Southern Cross. McBride. 

Cabell, James Branch. The Cords of Vanity. McBride. $1.75. 

Cannan, Gilbert. Time and Eternity. Doran. $1.90. 
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Conrad, Joseph. The Rescue. Doubleday, Page. $1.75. 
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Dunsany, Lord. Tales of Three Hemispheres. Luce. $1.75. 

Ervine, St. John. The Foolish Lovers. Macmillan. $1.90. 

Evans, Caradoc. My Neighbors. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
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Nexo, M. A. Ditte: Girl Alive. Holt. $2. 
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Maynard. $2. 
Ovington, Mary W. The Shadow. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
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EARLY SPRING PUBLICATIONS 
MARQUERAY’S DUEL 


By Anthony Pride 


A forceful, dramatic novel centering about a man’s three- 
fold struggle—for love, friendship, and self-mastery. The 
scene is political and fashionable London after the war; the 
characters, with the exception of little Irish Phyllida, are 
the dynamic and colorful personalities in the forefront of 
the political struggle today. 

Its brilliant characterization, the multitude of dramatic 
incidents, and its frank and adequate treatment of the funda- 
mental human emotions—love, hate, and desire—make of 
“Marqueray’s Duel” a profoundly moving romance. We 
predict that it will be one of the conspicuously successful 
novels of the season. $2.00 net. 


M AUREEN By Patrick MacGill 
Author of ‘‘ The Rat Pit,” etc. 

A somber but heroic story of the very poor, of men and 
women who know little but work and suffering and whose 
petty loves and hates form their sole horizons. With un- 
common vividness and a realism tempered by sympathy and 
humor, Mr. MacGill shows us his people working out their 
small fates, by turns heroic and despicable, but always real. 
The girl Maureen, struggling against her tragic destiny, is 
an especially appealing figure among a group of noteworthy 
characters. The Sinn Fein movement figures prominently 
in the book, and leads to a dramatic climax. 

“It brings before our eyes the Ireland of today as no 
amount of pamphleteering could,’ says the London Times. 
“It has creative richness and the supreme quality of truth.” 

Ready Shortly. $2.00 net. 


THE CREAM OF THE JEST 
By James Branch Cabell 


A reissue of a novel which is by many regarded as its au- 
thor’s finest work and certainly as one of the best ironic 
novels of modern times. $2.00 net. 


THE ANCHOR By Michael Sadler 


Mr. Sadler is a newcomer, but a capable one. In this story 
of a young man whose unconscious search for a steadying 
influence is complicated by his relations with two women of 
antithetic influence, the author has given us a novel pos- 
sessed of much charm and cleverness, in which crisp dia- 
logue and deft characterization are adroitly and entertain- 
ingly combined. $1.75 net. 


THE GOLDEN SCORPION 


By Sax Rohmer 
Author of *‘Dope,’”’ The ‘‘Fu-Manchu”’ Books, etc. 


“Scorpion!” Years before the whispered word had thrilled 
and alarmed Dr. Keppel Stuart. He had watched the 
Scorpion pass—a terrifying figure, in his monkish cowl and 
green veil, through which baleful eyes glittered. Now the 
scorpion had come again, in the form of a golden fragment, 
innocent enough in appearance, but in fact the symbol of a 
band as malevolent and desperate as that of Fu-Manchu. 

Around the activities of this band, Mr. Rohmer has built 
this new Oriental mystery, which, with its exciting adven- 
tures and fascinating characters, will be found as absorbing 
as anything its author has done before. $2.00 net. 


USEFUL WILD PLANTS 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA By Charles Francis Saunders 


The first comprehensive study of the wild plants of the 
United States and Canada, which may be used as food or for 
other purposes. A necessary book for libraries, botanists, 
and lovers of the out-of-doors. Numerous ae 

3.00 net. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF 
IDEALS 


English publicists have recently professed to be con- 
cerned at the possible withdrawal of America from 
participation in European affairs. 


They do not always realize that the ideals which 
animated the Allied powers during the war seem to 
have been clouded in the after-war scramble of peace. 


Instead of self determination for small nations and 
openness and fair dealing between countries, appear 
the parcelling out of areas without respect to nationality 
and the chicanery of secret treaties. 


Chie 
Mauchester Guardian 


WEEKLY EDITION 


affords an insight into the views of that thinking sec- 





tion of the European public which holds no brief for | 


imperialistic designs in international affairs or capital. 
istic projects in domestic policies. 


For the hundred years of its existence The Guardian in 
Europe has been the unflinching advocate of liberal 
policies both in international as well as in domestic 
matters. 


Today its independent attitude towards the complex 
questions agitating the world provides an illuminating 
contrast to the general approbation given by the Euro- 
pean press to the continuance of pre-war diplomacy. 


The Weekly therefore wil! provide thinking Americans | 


with independent opinions and unbiased judgments 
concerning the questions which embarass them in their 
thorough understanding of European affairs. 


me ow oe oe ow oe oe USE COUPON BELOW«n ww wma ecooce al 


To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
Dept. N., 2309 Candler Building, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me | 


direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the 
current issue. 
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Carlton, F. T. Organized Labor in American History. Apple- 
ton. $2.50. 
Clark, Alice. The Working Life of Englishwomen in the Sev- 
enteenth Century. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, $3.25. 
Coffin, H. S. A More Christian Industrial Order. Macmil- 
lan. $1. 

Foster, W. Z. The Great Steel Strike. Huebsch. $1. 

Frankel, Dr., and Fleisher, A. The Human Factor in ‘Industry. 
Macmillan. $3. 

Frey, A. B. American Business Law. Maemillan. $5. 

Gleason, Arthur. What the Workers Want. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. $2.50. 

Gompers, Samuel. Labor and the Employer. Dutton. §$3. 

Hammond, J. L. and Barbara. The Skilled Labourer, 1760- 
1832. Longmans, Green. $4.50. 

Parker, Carlton. The Casual Laborer. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. $1.75. 

Spargo, John. The Psychology of Bolshevism. Harpers. $1.35. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE 


Baden-Powell, Sir Robert. Scoutmastership. Putnams. $1.50. 

Hudson, W. H. Birds in Town and Village. Dutton. $4. 

Millais, J. G. A Sportsman’s Wanderings. Houghton Mifflin. 
$5. 

Mills, E. A. The Adventures of a Nature Guide. Doubleday, 
Page. $3.50. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 


Alexander, H. B. Latin American Mythology. (Mythology of 
All Races). Marshall Jones. $7. 

Beckwith, J. T. The Apocalypse of John. Macmillan. $4. 

Bergson, Henri. Mind and Energy. Holt. 

Béhme, J. Six Theosophic Points and Other Writings. Knopf. 
$3. 

Cairns, D. S. The [British] Army and Religion. Association 
Press. $2. 

Cave, Sidney. Redemption, Hindu and Christian. Oxford. 
$5.25. 

Clutton-Brock, A. What is the Kingdom of Heaven? Scrib- 
ners. $1.75. 

Dewey, John. Reconstruction in Philosophy. Holt. 

Enelow, H. G. A Jewish View of Jesus. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Gill, ©. O., and Pinchot, G. 6,000 Country Churches. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Hall, G. S. Morale—The Supreme Standard of Life. Apple- 
ton. $3. 

Hoernlé, R. F. A. Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. $3. 

Joad, C. E. M. Essays in Common Sense Philosophy. Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. $2. 
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NEW BOOKS 


From the niversity of Chicago Press 





Now Ready 


A Short History of Belgium. By Léon Van der Essen of 
the University of Louvain. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. It is 
a fascinating and authoritative account of the past of 
this country from 57 B.C. to the end of the Great War. 


The Problem of Democracy. Edited by Scott W. Bedford. 
Vol. XIV. Papers and Proceedings of the American 
Sociological Society. 230 pages, royal 8vo, paper; $1.50, 
postpaid $1.65. Timely papers and interesting discus- 
sions of this important subject. 


Ready in May 


Introduction to the Peace Treaties. By Arthur Pearson 
Scott, University of Chicago. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 
This book will give you an understanding of the war, 
the aims of the belligerents, the peace proposals, and 
the framing of the Treaty of Peace. It is also a com- 
prehensive explanation of the League of Nations and 
the location of new national boundaries. 


Giacosa, Tristi Amori. Edited by Rudolph Altrocchi and 
B. N. Woodbridge. This book belongs to the “Uni- 
versity of Chicago Italian Series,” edited by Ernest H. 
Wilkins. The Series will consist of a grammar, a reader, 
and annotated editions of popular Italian plays and 
novels. Other volumes will appear in August and 
September. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5807 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


























NOA NOA 


By Paul Gauguin 
Translated by O. F. Theis 
The great French painter's own story of 
his flight from civilization and his life 
among the natives of Tahiti, in the 
South Seas. 





“Those who read “The Moon and Sixpence’ will wish to read this au 
thentic Se ao of the man whose life suggested its hero.’’—Phiuladeipina 


Public L 


“One ote ‘an the famous description of Théophile Gautier's ‘Made 
moiselle de Maupin’ and call ‘Noa Noa’ a ‘golden book of sound and 
sense.’ "—7 New York Sun, 


With ten reproductions in half-tone from Gauguin's paintings. 
Now in its fourth edition—Morette Boards, $2.00. 


SNOW A Play in Four Act 


STANISLAW PRZYBYSZEWSKI 


The author is one of the foremost writers in modern Polish literature 


“The human figures of the play gradually assume the aspect of types of 
elemental forces.”—TJhe N. ribune. 


“How wonderfully this inward drama marches to its end, how it grows 
and swells.”—Walter Prichard Eaton. 


English version by O. F. Theis. 


OTHERS FOR 1919 


An Anthology of the New Verse. Edited by Alfred Kreymborg. 


“Others for 1919” contains the best work of 26 of our most distinguished 
poets. Boards, net $2.00 


THE GENIUS OF THE MARNE 
By John Lloyd Balderston 


A play in three scenes, with an introduction by GEORGE MOORE 
Boards, net $1.20 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN Publisher NEWYORK 


Ancona boards, net $1.50 




















RAND BOOK STORE 
3 Books That Interpret Current Events 


Each Authoritative—All Widely Recommended 
I 
THE AMERICAN 
LABOR YEAR BOOK 
1919-1920 
Edited by Alexander Trachtenberg 


The history of a great labor year. An indispensable 
reference book of 484 pages on the national and inter- 
national Socialist, Labor and Codperative movements. 


Price, Cloth, $2.00. 10c. extra for postage. 








II 


HANDS OFF MEXICO 
By John Kenneth Turner 
Author of ‘Barbarous Mexico’ 


An irrefutable revelation of the motives and methods 
behind the interventionist movement by a noted stu- 
dent of Mexican problems. 


Price, 35 cents. Postage, 5c. 





II 


THE BRASS CHECK 
By Upton Sinclair 


Tells of the mendacity of American Journalism. An 
epoch-making attack. 


Price, 50 cents. Postage, 5c. 


RAND BOOK STOR 
Ask for the 





7 EAST 15rx ST. 
NEW YORK 


Catalog 


























New and Unusual Books 





The Early Mathematical Manuscripts of Leibniz 


Published by Carl Immanuel Gerhardt. Translated from 
the Latin Texts with Critical and Historical Notes by 


J. M. Child. Cloth, $1.50 
An Ethical System Based on the Laws of Nature 
By M. Deshumbert. Translated from the French by 


Lionel Giles, M.A. This book has already appeared in 
seven different languages, and will shortly appear in 
three others. Pages 231. Paper Edition, 75c. 


Saccheri’s Euclides Vindicatus 


Edited and translated by George Bruce Halsted. Latin 
English Edition of the first non-Euclidean Geometry 
published in Milan, 1733. Pages 280. Cloth, $2.00 


Rival Philosophies of Jesus and Paul 


3y Ignatius Singer. The author’s contention is that 

there are two distinct and mutually destructive philoso- 

phies in the Gospels, one by Jesus and one by Paul. 
Cloth, $2.00 


The Elements of Non-Euclidean Geometry 


By D. M. Y. Sommerville, M.A. “An excellent text-book 
for teachers of geometry who wish to understand the 
position in which Euclid’s parallel-postulate has been 
placed by modern thought.”—/Journal of Education. 
Cloth, $2.00 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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Nietzsche, F. W. The Antichrist. Knopf. $1.75. 
Pratt, J. B. The Religious Consciousness: A Psychological 


Study. Macmillan. $3.50. 
Rashdall, Hastings. The Idea of Atonement in Christian The- 
ology. Macmillan. $5.50. 


$1.50. 
Yale Univer- 


Religion Among American Men. Association Press. 

Royce, Josiah. Lectures on Modern Idealisra. 
sity. $3. 

Warren, H. C. Human Psychology. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Zwemer, S. M. The Influence of Animism on Islam. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

POETRY 

Aiken, Conrad. The House of Dust. Four Seas. $1.50. 

Braithwaite, W. S. (editor). Anthology of Magazine Verse 
for 1919. Small, Maynard. $2.25. 

Braithwaite, W. S. (editor). The Book of Modern British Verse. 
Small, Maynard. $2. 

Bynner, Witter. A Canticle of Pan. Knopf. $2. 

Claudel, Paul. Three Poems of the War. Yale University. 
$1.50. 

Conkling, Grace Hazard. Wilderness Songs. Holt. $1.50. 

Daly, T. A. McAroni Ballads. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
$1.50. 

Eliot, T. S. Poems. Knopf. $1.25. 

Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919. Putnams. $2.50. 

Guiterman, Arthur. Ballads of Old New York. Harpers. $1.50. 


Hillyer, Robert. The Five Books of Youth. Brentano’s. $1.50. 
Kemp, Harry. Chanties and Ballads. Brentano’s. $1.50. 
Knibbs, H. H. Songs of the Trail. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. Blood of Things. N. L. Brown. $2. 
Leonard, W. E. The Lynching Bee and Other Poems. Huebsch. 


$1.50. 

Lindsay, Vachel. The Golden Whales of California. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

Masefield, John. New Poems [title not yet announced]. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Maynard, Theodore (editor). A Tankard of Ale. McBride. 
$1.75. 

Moore, T. Sturge. The Little School. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. $1.50, 

Noguchi, Yone. Japanese Hokkus. Four Seas. $1.25. 

Robinson, E. A. Lancelot: A Poem. Seltzer. $1.75. 


Rootham, Helen. Kossovo: Heroic Songs of Serbia. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Sarett, Lew. Many, Many Moons. Holt. $1.50. 

Sassoon, Siegfried. Picture Show. Dutton. $1.50. 

Seymour, W. Kean (editor). A Miscellany of British Poetry. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. $2. 

Shanks, Edward. The Queen of China. Knopf. $2. 

Sitwell, Osbert. Argonaut and Juggernaut. Knopf. $1.50. 
Thorley, W. (translator). Fleurs-de-Lys [An anthology of 
French poems in English]. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 

Turner, W. J. The Dark Wind. Dutton. $2. 


Waley, A. Japanese Poetry: the “Uta.” Oxford. $3.25. 


Walsh, Thomas. Don Folquet and Other Poems. Lane. $1.50. 

Welles, Winifred. The Hesitant Heart. Huebsch. $1. 

Widdemer, Margaret (editor). The Haunted Hour. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. $1.75. 

Wilkinson, Marguerite. Bluestone. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Woodberry, G. E. The Roamer and Other Poems. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. $1.75. 

RECONSTRUCTION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Bury, G. W. Pan-Islam. Macmillan. $2.25. 


Butler, Sir Geoffrey. A Handbook to the League of Nations. 
Longmans, Green. $1.75. 


Buxton, N., and Leese, C. L. Balkan Problems and European 


Peace. Scribners. $1.75. 
Cole, G. A. J. Ireland, the Outpost. Oxford. 
Cole, G. D. H. The Theory of Society. Stokes. $1.50. 
Croly, Herbert. The Breach in Civilization. Macmillan. $1.50. 








Dillon, E. J. The Inside Story of the Peace Conference. Har- 
pers. $2.50. 

Edie, Lionel D. (editor). Current Social and Industrial Forces. 
Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

Friedman, E. M. International Commerce and Reconstruction. 
Dutton. 

Glasier, J. Bruce. The Meaning of Socialism. Seltzer. 

Hapgood, Norman. The Advancing Hour. 
$1.75. 

Heatley, D. P. Diplomacy and the Study of International Rela- 
tions. Oxford. $3.75. 

Hobson, J. A. Taxation in the New State. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. $1.75. 

Holmes, J. H. Is Violence the Way Out? Dodd, Mead. $1.25. 

Jastrow, Morris. The Eastern Question and Its Solution. Lip- 
pincott. $1.50. 

Keynes, J. M. The Economic Consequences of the Peace. 
court, Brace and Howe. $2.50. 

Laidler, H. W. Socialism in Thought and Action. Macmillan. 

La Motte, Ellen. The Opium Monopoly. Macmillan. $1. 

Leacock, Stephen. The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. Lane. 
$1.25. 

Lynd, R. Ireland a Nation. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Macdonald, J. Ramsay. Parliament and Revolution. 
$1.50. 

Macdonald, J. Ramsay. The Government of India. Huebsch. 

Morel, E. D. America and the Peace of Europe.—Ten Years of, 
Secret Diplomacy.—Truth and War. Huebsch. $1.25 each. 

Ogilvie, P. M. International Waterways. Macmillan. $3. 

Phillips, W. A. The Confederation of Europe. Longmans, Green. 
$5. 

Pribram, A. F. (editor). Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 
1789-1914, Vol. I. Harvard University. $2. 

Roberts, Richard. The Unfinished Program of Democracy. 


$1.75. 
Boni and Liveright. 


Har- 


Seltzer. 


Huebsch. $2. 

Rolland, Romain. The Forerunners. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
$2. 

Scott, A. P. Introduction to the Peace Treaties. University of 


Chicago. $2. 
Smith, J. Russell. The World’s Food Resources. Holt. $3.50. 
Taussig, F. W. Free Trade, the Tariff and Reciprocity. Mac- 
millan. $2. 
Ward, Harry F. The New Social Order. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Whitaker, H. C. Foreign Exchange. Appleton. $5. 
Wister, Owen. A Straight Deal, or the Ancient Grudge. 
millan. $2. 
Woolf, L. Empire and Commerce in Africa. 
Young, George. The New Germany. 
Howe. $2.25. 
Zangwill, Israel. The World and the Jew. Macmillan. - 
Zilboorg, Gregory. The Passing of the Old Order in Europe. 


Mac- 


Macmillan. $7. 
Harcourt, Brace and 


Seltzer. $2.50. 
RUSSIA 
Albertson, Ralph. Fighting Without a War. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. $1.50. 


Antonelli, E. Bolshevik Russia. Knopf. $2.50. 

Cresson, W. P. The Cossacks. Brentano’s. $2.50. 

Davis, M. W. Open Gates to Russia. Harpers. $2. 

Goode, W. T. Bolshevism at Work. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
$1.50. 

Hard, William. Raymond Robins’ Own Story. Harpers. $2. 


Hindus, M. G. The Russian Peasant and the Revolution. Holt. 
Levine, I. D. In Communist Russia. Stokes. $2.50. 
Malone, Cecil L’Estrange. The Russian Republic. Harcourt, 


Brace and Howe. $1.50. 
Olgin, M. J. A Guide to Russian Literature. 
and Howe. $3. 
Postgate, R. W. The Bolshevik Theory. Dodd, Mead. §$2. 
Prince, J. D. Russian Grammar. Columbia University. $2.50. 
Spargo, John. Russia as an American Problem. Harpers. $2.25. 


Harcourt, Brace 
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UNUSUAL BOOKS 


from Scandinavian Literature 








SARA VIDEBECK 

By C. J. L. Almquist 
“This nearly century-old Swedish 
romance, about as cumbersome as 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield or 
one of Andersen’s fairy-tales, and 
embodying the latest phrase spoken 
or written on feminism and the eco- 
nomic position of women.”—John 


G. Holme. Price $2.00 


J. P. Jacobsen's Two Great 
Novels 
Translated by Hanna Astrup Larsen 


The London Nation speaks of Jacob- 
sen’s style as one “of warm and 
luminous color” and commends the 
translator for having “done wonders 
with it.” 


MARIE GRUBBE 


“A striking genre novel of seven- 
teenth century Copenhagen which is 
what Brandes called it one of the 
greatest tours de force in Danish 
literature.” — New York Evening 
Post. Price $2.00 


NIELS LYHNE 


“The autobiography of the author, 
the portrait of a dreaming, self- 
examining, Hamlet like personality.” 
Ivar Kirkegaard. Price $2.00 





FIRST OF THE SPRING BOOKS 





Published by 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Publishers of THE UNPARTIZAN REVIEW 








Order from 
The American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 
25 West 45th Street, New York 




















NINE BOOK BARGAINS 


Selected from the most 
varied stock in New York. 
All new and perfect copies 
direct from the publishers. 
DEMOCRACY IN RECONSTRUCTION 
Edited by F. A. Cleveland and 
Joseph Schafer. (Postage 12c.) 
$1.60. Our Price $0.85. 
Firry Years or A_ CIVILIZING 
Force. A History of Fire In- 
surance. By Henry Chase. Illus. 
(Postage 15c.) $4.00. Our Price 
2.35. 
P THe GENTLE GrRarTrerR. By O. 
ge? Henry. Regular cloth edition. 
(Postage 12c.) $1.65. Price 85c. 
IkIsHMEN. Att. By George A. Birmingham. 
Illustrated in color. (Postage l5c.) $2.00. 
Our Price $1.35. 
THe Lire or AvaustIn Daty. By Joseph 
Francis Daly. The story of America’s greatest 
theatrical manager. Illustrated. ( Postage 
20c.) $4.00. Our Price $2.00. 
O.p GLass AND How to Co.iect It. By J. 
Sydney Lewis. Beautifully illustrated. (Post- 
age 20c.) $7.50. Our Price $3.95. 
OxigiIn AND History oF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
New Edition. By George Henry Preble. II- 
lustrated. 2 vols. (Postage 30c.) $7.50. Our 
Price $3.95. 
Poems or AMERICAN Patriotism. Selected by 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. (Postage 12c.) 
$1.75. Our Price $0.85. ‘ 
Tue Rino AND THE Boox. By Robert Brown- 
ing. New Edition with 14 illustrations. (Post- 
age 15c.) $3.50. Our Price $1.75. 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc. 


30 Church St. 55 Vesey St. 
(Hudson Terminal) New York City 





ALL AND SUNDRY 
By E. T. Raymond 


Brilliant, witty word-pictures of famous contemporaries, including Foch, 
Wilson, the Prince of Wales, Conan Doyle, and others, by the author of 
“Uncensored Celebrities.” Price $2.25. 


THE GIRL FROM AT FAME’S GATE- 
FOUR CORNERS WAY 


By R. N. Porter By J. I. Mix 
The very human story of a A swiftly moving, absorbing 
beautiful girl’s brave fight against novel, with unexpected episodes 
heredity. The characterizations and a surprising conclusion of a 
are fresh and vivid and the dia- girl from an oil-boom town seck- 
logue is bright and lively. Price ing fame as a pianist in New 
$1.75. York. Price $1.75. 


JANE AUSTEN 
By O. W. Firkins 


This is an important critical and biographical study of Jane Austen 
presenting an analysis of her novels and of her realism, by the Professor 
of English in the University of Minnesota. Price $1.75. 


THE CAIRN WILDERNESS MANY, MANY 
OF STARS SONGS MOONS 


By F. Carlin By G. H. Conkling By Lew Sarett 
Delightful Irish Songs and poome oe of the por 
with a wide range o of K’'cheegamee am 
songs and uy by sympathies by the au- the North Woods’ 
the author of “My thor of “Afternoons Indians of today. 


Ireland.” Price $1.50. in April.” Price $1.50. Price $1.50. 


MASKS 
By George Middleton 


Six strong, one-act plays of modern American life by a master of 
the short play. The N. Y. Times says: “His books should not be missed 
by readers looking for a striking presentation of the stuff that life is 
made of.” Price $1.60. 


THE WORLD’S FOOD RESOURCES 
By J. Russell Smith 


A discussion of a subject of world-wide importance by the consulting 
expert for the War Trade Board, and author of “Commerce and Indus- 
try,” etc. Price $5.50. 


ARMY MENTAL TESTS 
By C.S. Yoakum and R. M. Yerkes 


A study of the methods of psychological examining in the Army, and 
a discussion of the practical application of intelligence tests. This book 
will be of special interest to personnel managers and psychologists. 


Price $1.50. 























A New Novel by M. Hewlett 


THE LIGHT HEART 


A vigorous stirring tale of the Norse country. It is a combination of 
breathless adventure and keen characterization, with an enveloping atmos- 
phere of wholesomeness. To be published about April 20. Price $2.00 
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SCIENCE AND PSEUDO-SCIENCE 


Bennett, Sanford. Old Age: Its Cause and Prevention. Dodd, 
Mead. $3. 

Bishop, E. S. The Narcotic Drug Problem. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Buck, A. H. The Dawn of Modern Medicine. Yale University. 
$5. 

Carrington, H. Your Psychic Powers; and How to Develop 
Them.—The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism. Dodd, 
Mead. $3. 

Crookes, Sir William. Researches in Spiritualism. Holt. 

Fielding, W. J. Sanity in Sex. Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 

Freud, Sigmund. A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 
Boni and Liveright. $4.50. 

Harrow, B. From Newton to Einstein. Van Nostrand. $1. 

Hill, J. A. Psychical Miscellania. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
$1.30. 

Holt, Henry. Essays on Psychical Research. Holt. 

Jastrow, Joseph, and Others. The Science of Spiritualism: A 
Reply to Sir Oliver Lodge. Seltzer. $2. 

Low, Barbara. An Outline of Psycho-Analysis. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. $1.50. 

Slosson, E. E. Easy Lessons in Einstein. Harcourt, Brace and 


Howe. $1.35. 

Thomson, J. Arthur. The System of Animate Nature. Holt. 2 
vols. $6. 

Tridon, A. Psychoanalysis, Its History, Theory and Practice 
Huebsch. $2. 


Wright, George E. Practical Views on Psychological Phenomena. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. $1.60. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Brown, Sir Arthur W. Flying the Atlantic in Sixteen Hours. 
Stokes. $1.50. 

Cheng, S. G. Modern China: a Political Study. Oxford. $3.25. 

Dewey, John and Mrs. John. Letters from China and Japan. 
Dutton. 

Franck, H. A. Vagabonding Through Changing Germany. Har- 
pers. $3.50. ‘ 

Gauguin, Paul. Noa Noa. Nicholas L. Brown. $1.50. 

Greenbie, Sydney. Japan: Real and Imaginary. Harpers. $3. 

Howells, W. D. Hither and Thither in Germany. Harpers. $2. 

Kent, Rockwell. Wilderness: a Journal of Quiet Adventure in 
Alaska. Putnams. $5. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Travel Papers. Doubleday, Page. $1.75. 

Rabb, Kate Milner (editor). A Tour Through Indiana in 1840. 
McBride. $3. 

Richmond, Sir William B. Assisi. Macmillan. $15. 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest. South! The Story of Shackleton’s Last 
Expedition. Macmillan. $6. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. The Friendly Arctic. Macmillan. $6. 

Stuck, Hudson. A Winter Circuit of Our Arctic Coast. Scrib- 
ners. $5. 

Sturzenbecker, Ragnar. The Ruined Cities of Northern Africa. 
Dodd, Mead. $4.50. 

Tomlinson, H. M. Old Junk. Knopf. $2. 

Van Dyke, John C. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Scrib- 
ners. $2. 

West, R. John. A Guide to the Battlefields of the Western 
Front. McBride. $3. 


THE WAR 


Bacon, Sir Reginald. The Dover Patrol 1915-1917. Doran. 2 
vols. $10. 

Bakewell, C. M. The Red Cross in Italy. Macmillan. $2. 

Bassett, J. S. Our War With Germany. Knopf. 

Bellairs, Commander. The Battle of Jutland. Doran. 

Bernstorff, Count. Washington and Berlin, 1916-1917 [Bern- 
storff’s Correspondence with Berlin]. Amsterdam: Meu- 
lenhoff. $1. 


Bethmann-Hollweg, T. von. Reflections on the World War. 
Harpers, $4. 

Bogart, E. L. War Costs and Their Financing. Appleton. $3. 

Callwell, C. E. The Dardanelles. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Czernin, Count. In the World War. Harpers. $4. 

Dean, Bashford. Helmets and Body Armor in Modern Warfare. 
Yale University. $6. 

Falkenhayn, Erich von. The German General Staff and Its 
Decisions: 1914-1916. Dodd, Mead. $5. 

Folks, Homer. The Human Costs of the War. Harpers. $2.25. 

Garner, J. W. International Law and the World War. Long- 
mans, Green. 2 vols. 

Gibbs, Philip. Now It Can Be Told. Harpers. $3. 

Goriéar, J., and Stowe, L. B. The Inside History of Austro- 
German Intrigue. Doubleday, Page. $3. 

Haig, Sir Douglas. Dispatches. Dutton. 

Haldane, Lord. Before the War. Funk and Wagnalls. $2.50. 

Hall, J. N., and Nordhoff, C. B. The Lafayette Flying Corps. 
Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $15. 

Hayes, C.J. H. A Brief History of the Great War. Macmillan. 

Johnston, R. M. First Reflections on the Campaign of 1918. 
Holt. $1.50. 

Jones, R. M. A Service of Love in War Time; American Friends’ 
Relief Work. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Kellogg, Charlotte. Bobbins of Belgium. Funk and Wagnalls. 
$2. 

Keppel, F. P. Some War-Time Lessons. Columbia University. 
$1.50. 

Loreburn, Lord. How the War Came. Knopf. 

Ludendorff, Erich von. Ludendorff’s Own Story. Harpers. 2 


vols. $7.50. 
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